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50 
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Life of Gen. T. J. (Stonewall) Jackson “ . bds. 30; cloth 


Stories of Bird Life, 7: Gz/bert Pearson - . . 
Grimm’s Fairy Stories, 17. W. Haliburton and P. P. Claxton 


From the Land of Stories, ?. P. Claxton - 4 : 
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EXPERT SUPERVISION—An Address 


By GEORGE H. DENNY, President Washington and Lee University 


(Delivered before the Virginia Educational Con- 
erence, Newport News, Va., Novem- 
ber 26, 1908.) 


It is proper that I shall say at the outset that 
I labor under three disadvantages to-night. In 
the first place, my subject has been assigned to 
therefore, not a theme of my own 


m¢ It is, 


choosing, and, in addition, it deals with a propo- 
sition upon which I do not claim to speak with 
final authority. In the second place, I am un- 
dertaking to discuss before a popular audience 4 
su largely technical in its character.—which, 
I ware, is a difficult thing to do. Finally, 
I n a sense substituted in the program in the 
pla of Governor Swanson, whose absence is a 
dist disappointment to this great gathering. 


° . . ’ 
e is no finer or surer evidence of eaucia- 
fact that we 
last discuss our educational problems in 


tio rogress In Virginia than the 


a | and impersonal way without fear of an 
of passion or of unjust reflection upon 
Ten years ago it would have 


pel | motive. og 
what 


ngerous to life or limb to say 


roing to say to-night, although I 
ali ng to say it with malice toward 
fone and with essential good will toward all men. 
Te irs ago I should have expected, at the con- 


of such a discussion, to be arraigned at 
of a certain kind of public sentiment and 
£0] required to answer the final interroga- 
pounded to the doomed culprit: “What 
to say why sentence of death should not 
Ten years ago thie 
‘istic for of such a discussion might wisely have 
covet’! the versatility of a Melchizedek, who for 


ve unced upon you?” 


a moment flashes upon the biblical record, blesses 
Abraham, feeds his famished warriors and dis- 
appears amid the gloom from which he had 
emerged,—he being, so far as the record dis- 
closes, without father, without mother, having 
ueither beginning of days nor end of years. But, 
happily, to-day we can come and reason together 
concerning the things which make for the good of 
our educational kingdom. And so I am here to 
make a plea for “Expert Supervision.” 

Some months ago, one of our Velley towns 
raised a storm of protest in view of an unsatis- 
factory incandescent light service. An investiga- 
tion was demanded. ‘The result of this investi- 
gation was simply to the effect that the dynamo 
was defective. The dynamo of our educational 
mechanism lies in the supervision; and if our 
educational dynamo is defective, may we not in- 
evitably expect that our educational incandescent 
light service (by which I mean our great public 
school system) will also be out of joint? Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard, who is just now retiring 
and who is generally acclaimed as the greatest 
ficure in American education, was right when 

“The highly trained 


superintendents, in both urban and 


he said: employment of 
rural SyYe- 
ought to become universal: and the 
avalite 


rising until the position of superintendent shall 


of the superintendence should be always 


be recognized as the highest in the school system, 
Whether in the city or in the country.” 

Puring our celebrated “May campaign” one of 
the epigrams in vogue was this: “An army of 


stags led by a lion will accomplish more than 
That is doubt- 
less true; but it is also true that no army of sane 


an army of lions led by a stag.” 
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lions will consent to the indefinite leadership of 
a stag. It ought also to be true that no army 


of trained teachers wil] consent to the indefinite 


he more than likely to fall on the supervision 
phase also. I recall the fact that, when I was a 
boy, I had an aversion to reaching the letter K in 





leadership of an untrained superintendent. We my old Spencerian copy-book. Somehow or S) 
have fortunately gotten the right start at the other, it was the most difficult letter in the alpha- el 
head of the system. No State has a better qual- bet for my juvenile chirography. But in spite n 
ified or more efficient State superintendent than of my aversion and perhaps because of it, one 
has the State of Virginia. fine maxim was fastened in my mind. You re- Py 
I said awhile ago that the superintendent is call the laconic words inscribed at the top of that I 
the dynamo of our educational mechanism. The page: “Knowledge is Power.” That maxim 
vital point in any organized system lies in the holds good everywhere and all the time. It is a 
administration. We recognize this in every other knowledge that counts in law, in engineering, in al 
avenue of human activitv. When we erect commerce, in medicine, in business, in prize- ent 
great building or construct a great railroad, our fighting,—and even in education. I do not mean it) 
first step is to employ an expert architect or an that knowledge is everything; but I do mean ot! 


expert engineer. Our next step is to employ an that without knowledge there is confusion, in- ing 
expert foreman or an expert superintendent of efficiency, and chaos. Men are to-day everywhere met 
construction. It never occurs to us to employ a demanding efficiency; and in education, as else- hi 
mere good fellow whose chief qualification is that where, it is the only recognized antidote to waste, g 
he needs a qjob. We are quick to recognize the to extravagance, and to failure. It is not a ques- to 
vital necessity and the ultimate economy of pro- tion as to whether we are financially able to pro- al 
ceeding in matters upon a scientific busi- yjde expert supervision in Virginia. The simple 
ness basis. When we seek to prosecute an im- fact is that we cannot afford to provide any other t 
portant suit at law, or to diagnose and correct kind. t 
some serious disease of the body, our first step is If what has now been said in this general way 
to employ an expert lawyer or an expert physi- js correct, certain definite conclusions logically S 
cian. It never occurs to us to employ a mere tyro follow: we 
whose chief qualification is that he desires to (1) It follows that the appointment of school al 
earn a fee. We are quick to recognize the vital superintendents should henceforth be limited te di 
necessity and the ultimate economy of proceeding persons having positive and defined qualifications. requ 
here als pon a scientifi siness basis. Then | (2) This proposition, negatively stated, in- ment 
let us answer candidly s question: Can we ar volves the policy of refusing to appoint any per- limit 
ford to put a smaller value upon expert super- son to this office who does not possess these posi- ” 
visory service in our biggest work, that of fashion tive and defined qualifications. mid | 
ing human character and human destiny, than I. Let us examine, first, the proposition that pr 
we are willing to put upon the supervision of our positive and defined qualifications should govern fund 
buildings and our railroads, of our farms and these appointments. I submit that this is a rea 
our factories, of our legal litigation and our med- sonable proposition. I have already attempted fir 
ical problems? If it is wise and economical to — to show that in all other directions this principle With 
provide expert supervision in constructing a applies. Besides, Virginia is now requiring & I sub 
bridge or a roadway to be trodden by the feet of fixed and positive standard of qualification for our ¢ 
men, why is it not also wise and economical to admission to the bar. The same thing is true the b; 
provide expert supervision in constructing the with regard to medicine and to dentistry. Can in se] 
intellectual and moral fabric of our future citi- there be any sound reason why it should not be of th 
zenship and civilization? true also in the case of the school superinten nt? if it j 
I have said that my plea is for expert super- Tf so, what is that reason? Is it reasonab ec to we sh; 
vision, and I put the emphasis on the word ez- require a test to demonstrate the fitness of the the sp 
pert for the reason that, so long as the emphasis teacher, and at the same time neglect to re wire of th 


is put on that phase of the proposition, it will 


a test to demonstrate the fitness of the man wh? 











1s 
t 
t 


s 
e\ 


n 


if 


we 


the 


of 


e desired. 


present problem. 


ppointed to supervise the teacher? Is that 
principle upon which men proceed in any of 
other great undertakings of the present day? 
\l| we violate every business precedent and 


ry dictate of reason and common sense in the 
nagement of the schools alone? 


recognize the fact that some people expect a 
‘rintendent to be a paragon of all the virtues. 
/not. In reading the literature of this sub- 


_ | have found one writer emphasizing schol- 
-jip as the prime essential, another character, 
ther common sense, another industry, another 
nthusiasm, another tact, another executive abil- 
, another personality, another judgment, an- 
‘' discrimination, another professional train- 
, another knowledge of pedagogical theory and 
thods, and so on. 


It is a typical case of quot 
ines, tot sententiae. These qualifications, in 
ter or lesser degree, are all doubtless greatly 
Indeed many, if not most, of them 


needed in almost every sphere of professiona! ° 
vity. They are not qualifications peculiar to 


one office. I believe, moreover, that we obscure 
real issue when we undertake such an elabor- 
rogram. We merely raise the question, “Who 
licient for these things?” The result is that 
ire apt to wind up by straining at a camel 
swallowing a gnat. However this may be, I 
‘e to discuss in some detail to-night only two 


\irements and to urge these two as the funda- 


tal requirements of the hour in Virginia. I 
t myself to these two for the reason that 1 
‘d, if possible, fasten them on your attention 
emphasize them as lying at the basis of our 
‘What, then, are these two 


ndamental requirements ? 


) First, I submit that there should be a de- 
- educational and professional requirement. 
iout this there can be no expert supervision. 


submit that, just as we are accustomed to limit 
' choice, in selecting a judge, to members of 
e bar, so we must also agree to limit our choice, 
selecting a school superintendent, to members 


ne teaching profession. School supervision, 


is to mean anything at all, must mean that 
hall bring the knowledge, the experience and 
spirit of a first-class teacher to the daily life 
It is not the work of a lay. 


1e school. 
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man any more than is the making of a brief to 
be submitted to an appellate court. 

A lawyer-superintendent of schools is about as 
likely to be effective in that position as a school 
teacher without legal training would be in defend- 
ing at the bar of justice the interests of a client 
whose cause is intricate and complicated. Only 
the man who has himself been a teacher is ade- 
quately qualified to do the work involved in su- 
pervising the schools. What would the modern 
lawyer think if the State permitted any one with- 
out positive and definite qualifications to practice 
law in our courts? What would he say if his 
clients appealed to the teacher, or to the farmer, 
or to the clergyman to represent him in legal 
litigation? What would the physician think if 
the State permitted anyone without positive and 
definite qualifications to practice medicine 
throughout our borders? What would he say if 
his patients appealed to the teacher, or to the 
farmer, or to the lawyer to serve them in the 
chamber of physical affliction and bodily dis- 
ease? JI submit that it is the man who has him- 
self taught school that is best qualified to judge 
fairly and intelligently the needs of the schools, 
to plan and to organize the work done in the ~ 
schools, to give expert advice to teachers and to 
trustees, to conduct institutes, to adapt individual 
teachers to the particular places for which they 
are suited, and to remove the humiliating charge 
that the superintendent is frequently not as pro- 
fessionally competent as is the teacher whom he 
is expected to supervise. Of course, I do not at- 
tempt to suggest the exact educational qualifica- 
tion to be required of each superintendent,— 
whetiier he shall be a college graduate, a normal 
school graduate, or merely the holder of a first- 
grade certificate. I do not attempt to say how 
extensive his professional experience must have 
been, but I do plead for some requirement, both 
educational and professional. I do plead for the 
coming of the man who has his heart in his work, 
and who can do it intelligently. I do plead for 
the establishment of the merit system in the ad- 
ministration of our schools. I do plead for the 
the establishment of a definite standard of at- 
tainment, a definite policy of selection, and a de- 
finite basis of service. 
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(b) Again, I submit, as another fundamental 
requirement, that the school superintendent 
should devote 


upbuilding of the schools. I submit that this 


is entire time and energy to the 


great office is not, and ought not to be consid- 


ered, a “side-show” performance. Paul was a 
philosopher when he said, “This one thing I do.” 
The great enterprises of the world not only re- 
quire specialization, concerning which I have been 
speaking. ‘They also require concentration, con- 
cerning which I now desire to speak. If you for- 
get everything else that I am trying to say, [ beg 
that you will at least remember that my main 
contention is that expert supervision requires 
specialization on the one hand, and concentration 
on the other Here is the foundation upon whiten 
we must build. Other foundation can no man 
lay than is here laid. 

I am aware that, under the amended school 
laws of Virginia, it is provided that the division 
superintendent of the future “shall be required 
to devote himself exclusively to the discharge of 
the duties of his office.” If the law had stopped 
right there, it would have met our best desires. 


But, in the language of this football season, a pro- 


viso is added which rips a hole in the line big 
enough to let the whole opposing team through. 
La a : e . ) ‘ > . 
his proviso imposes upon the State Board ol 


Education a discretion which, I am sure, it never 
sou rht and never d Sire d: and I pre lict that, un- 


less this Board is made idamantine, or unless 
public sentiment gets squarely behind it, it will 
find that the opposition to the rule concerning 
“exclusive” employment will in due time be 
etoutly contending that ft ld system regulating 
this matter, or [ should more properly say the 
old syste iline to 1 te it, will in most 
cases | I t of th public 
school syst 

Massachusetts 3 179 erintendents of pub- 
lic schools o give all their time to the work of 
supervision. This work is their exclusive and ab- 
sorbing vocation. ‘To it they give their entire 
time and devote their best thought. That is one 
leading reason why the schools in Massachusetts 
have been brought to such a high state of perfec- 


tion. If I devoted a part of my time to ship- 


building and a part to supervising the schools 
here in Newport News, I would inevitably be a 


failure in both positions. There is high author 
ity for the statement that “no man can serve two 
masters.” He will be sure to cleave to the one 
and forsake the other. 

I know that it will be said that expert super- 
vision, involving the entire time of the kind of 
man I have in mind, will demand an adequate 
salary. I recognize this, and I advocate such 
salaries as a matter of necessity, as a matter of 
justice, as a matter of wise expediency, and as a 
matter of real economy, in the long run. I am 
aware that, under our amended school laws, the 
general intention seems to anticipate the estab- 
lishment of a minimum salary of $900 per an- 
num in the case of each division superintendent. 
If the law had stopped right there, it would have 
met our best desires, for the time being. Ulti- 
mately, t! 
evitably be larger. But to this section of the 


1e minimum salary must, of course, in- 


statute also provisos are added which rip holes 
in the line big enough to let through, not only 
the whole opposing team, but every man on the 
<ide-lines and on the bleachers, in addition. 

We need a public sentiment that will stand 
squarely for and demand exclusive employment, 
professional and educational qualification, and 
an adequate salary requirement, in the language 


of the days of the free silver agitation, “‘abso- 
lutely and unconditionally, without waiting for 
the co-operation or the consent of any other na- 
tion upon. the earth.” May we not expect that 


such a publie sentiment will be speedily forth- 


oming? May we not hope to use the splendi: 
public sentiment evidently represented in this 
ereat gathering as the rallying-point, or I might 
better say as the starting-point, of a larger p 
lic sentiment in every county and in every dis- 
chout the entire State? 


I have referred to the imperfection of the pres- 


~ 


ent Virginia statute concerning the question of 


YW 


minimum salary requirement. That impertec- 
tion cannot be corrected for nearly two years. 
But I may add that if, under the present laws, 
adequate S ilaries cannot be provided by State a a 
by enlarging the school divisions, there is stil! a 
possibility that the boards of supervisors, te 
town councils, the county and city school boarcs, 
may come to the rescue and supplement the State 


pay, as they are by statute authorized to do. For 











present, therefore, our appeal should be made 
ig these lines; and, later on, let us carry the 
t to the legislature and urge a change in the 
ent laws, whereby the appropriations for this 
rpose made out of the State treasurv shall be 
juately enlarged. For if it is wise to appro- 
te straight from the treasury hundreds of 
isands of dollars for high schools and for 
mar schools, is it not also wise to make these 
t appropriations really effective by providing 
the supervisory leadership of men of expert 
ning and experience, of large executive abi'- 
, of practical, up-to-date knowledge of school 
ers, with a view to guaranteeing that this 
ney is being properly and effectively used, and 


<quandered ? 
lhere is, as we have endeavored to show, no 
ert service in any avenue of human endeavor 


does not involve the three requirements we 
. discussed: expert training, concentration of 
:t, and ample remuneration. Every large en- 
whether industrial, financial, commer- 


|, or professional,—requires, for its full success, 


prise, 





expert supervision, involving concentration of ef- 
and ample reward of service. Is it reason- 

le to expect that this single enterprise of edu- 
mn shall be the sole exception? This is the 

nel of the question which, brushing aside the 
webs, it behooves us to face squarely and to 
answer frankly. Here, if anywhere, is demanded 
the most conscientious scrutiny into the quality 
of service rendered. Here, if anywhere, is de- 
nanded concentration of effort, breadth and 
vactness of knowledge, skill in management, and 
ple reward 6f service. No man can ade- 
itely do this work, unless he is trained to do 
it. No man can adequately du this work, if his 
me and his thought are taken up with other in- 
terests, or divided between this and some other 
nterest. No man can adequately do this work, 
f his judgment is warped and his spirit is vexed 
conflicting demands. The work demands all 


+ 


the thought, all the time, all the energy, all the 
force, all the enthusiasm, and all the consecra- 
tion of an all around man, who has made him- 


se an expert in the organization and the ad- 
istration of schools. 

| have said that certain other qualifications, 
‘liefly social and moral, are also required. But I 


~ 
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believe that the basic principles that, first of all, 
need to be driven home are these: a conception 
of the office in a distinctly professional sense; a 
recognition of the fact that, if the office is worthy 
of a part of a man’s time, it is worthy of the 
whole of it; and a recognition of the further fact 
that, if it is worthy of the whole time of a com- 
petent man, it is also worthy of an adequate re- 
muneration. If we can agree upon these simple, 
cardinal propositions, all things else shall be 
added unto us. We shall then get the scholarship. 
the character, the common sense, the industry, 
the enthusiasm, the tact, the ability, the personal- 
ity, the judgment, the discrimination, the profes- 
sional training, and the knowledge of pedagogi- 
eal theory and methods, for which we have so 
long been clamoring. And, in getting these 
things, we shall at the same time get rid of the 
absurd idea that any living man, whether by 
heredity or by political affiliation, has any claim, 
divine or human, upon the office, unless that 
claim is based upon merit. When we are once 
really convinced, as a matter of fact no less than 
as a matter of theory, that, after all, knowledge 
is power; that, after all, this is the day of the 
trained expert; that after all, this is the day of 
concentration of effort; that, after all, expert 
work 7s, in the long run, the most economical 
work,—even if it does cost more than unskilled 
labor,—we shall at last find ourselves out of the 
wanderings of the wilderness, and ready to enter 
the promised land. T submit that it pays to em 
ploy an expert superintendent, not merely on ac- 
count of the efficiency of the work done, which 
is the chief consideration, but also on account of 
the actual saving in dollars and cents. For such 
a superintendent will, by a wise administration 
of the affairs of his office, save far more than his 
salary, not to mention the saving of wasted time, 
of wasted energy, of wasted opportunity, and of 
wasted hopes. 

II. I have argued, positively, in favor of cer- 
tain definite qualifications and requirements in 
selecting school superintendents. With a view to 
emphasizing what I am endeavoring to say, I now 
argue, negatively, that no man should be consid- 
ered available for this office, if he lacks these de- 
finite and positive qualifications. You will ob- 
serve that I have not laid special emphasis upon 


a ee 


-_ 
ae a 
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some of the qualifications which are generally 
urged as determining qualifications in the litera- 
ture which I have read concerning this subject. 
I have already indicated that many of these qual- 
ifications, such as character, common sense, in- 
dustry, enthusiasm, tact, personality, judgment, 
discrimination, are axiomatic essentials of success 
in every high calling; that they are as essential to 
the success of a lawyer, or of a physician, or of a 
clergyman, or of a merchant, as they are to the 
success of a division superintendent. Moreover, 
I have insisted that, if the cardinal requirements 
which I have urged, are in good faith accepted, it 
will then be possible to proceed, without confu- 
sion, to demand, and to succeed in securing, these 
social and moral qualifications upon which s0 
many writers have placed an almost exclusive em- 
phasis. I fail to see why it will be more difficult 
to secure these personal qualifications in a trained 
and experienced man than in an untrained and 
inexperienced man, unless education and training, 
contrary to all accepted theories, fail to produce 
an elevating effect upon the social and moral na- 
ture of man. 

I am laying stress on this point for the reason 
that T am persuaded that in Virginia we have too 
often allowed inefficiency to hide itself behind 
eulogies upon the social and moral qualities of 
men who have, from time to time, been apply- 
I do not underestimate these 


r 


ing for these offices. 
qualities. JI praise them. I am only saying that 
they are qualities not peculiar to this one profes- 
sion. They constitute, as a matter of fact, the 
basis of success in every profession. T will fur- 
ther add that, concerning many of these moral 
and social qualities, in case they are made the 
sole ground of selection, it will be found that in- 
evitable differences of personal opinion will arise 
in the appointing Board, when the time comes to 
make a choice between the various applicants 
for appointment. For example: here are two men 
seeking appointment to the same position. If 1 
were a member of the appointing Board and were 


called on to make a selection solely on the ground 
of my estimate of their personal qualifications, 
with no definite educational or professional re- 
quirement to guide me, I can see at once my pre- 
dicament. I should be required to pass judgment 
upon the relative enthusiasm of this man and of 


that man, upon the relative common sense of this 
man and of that man, upon the relative tact or 
this man and of that man, upon the relative per- 
sonality of this man and of that man: and you 
see the situation. Every one concedes, as I have 
said, that these personal qualities are essential. 
But I submit that, if they are made the sole basis 
of selection, and if it should become necessary to 
determine the exact ratio in which they inhere in 
the two men between whom I am to make my 
choice, there enters at once the dangerous factor 
of my prejudiced or ill-formed personal opinion 
of them. 

It is evident that such a policy opens wide the 
flood-gates to political and personal influence. AlI- 
most any decent man can submit testimonials con- 
cerning his enthusiasm, his tact, his common 
sense, his executive ability, his judgment, his per- 
sonality; and if I am to vote concerning the mat- 
ter solely on that basis, I should probably vote 
for my friend, or for my friend’s friend. I should 
probably vote for the man who belongs to my fac- 
tion of the party, or for the man who would most 
<elv be of the greatest help to me in furthering 
my ambition to retain the office which I then held 
or the office which I aspired to hold a little later 
on. In short, I should be deciding the matter, 
not on the high plane of merit, but on a basis 
most likely to guarantee a perpetuation of the 
long familiar method of government “of friends, 


o 
r | 
1} 


vy friends and for friends,” which is everywhere 
known as the political method. I hold, therefore, 
that personal qualification alone, desirable and 
necessary as it is, cannot wisely or safely be 
made, of and by itself, the ultimate test of choice 
Such a method or standard of choice is too inde- 
finite, too difficult to administer, and too liable 
to serious abuse. 

But when it is once agreed that expert super- 
vision shall be made to rest upon the require- 
ments which I have urged,—(1) expert training 
and professional experience as a teacher, (2) con- 
centration of one’s whole time upon the work, 
and (3) ample remuneration for the work done.— 
we have something positive, definite and tangi)'e, 
which will largely eliminate unworthy appeal to 
personal bias, social prejudice, or political par- 
tisanship. 

It does not follow, from what I have said, that 
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| ould appoint a man to the office of school su- 
p ntendent solely because he measures up to 
these basie requirements which I have urged,— 

ainly not, if he lacked the essential personal 
qualifications. My sole contention is that, first 
il, we should demand these basic require- 
ments. Then, having put the matter upon a 
be |-rock foundation, it is still possible, and in- 
deed necessary, to apply the other standard, with 
a view to selecting the best men from the group 

those who have, first of all, met the basic re- 
quirements with which the process of elimination 
was begun. The fact that these basic require- 
ments exclude the professionally untrained man 
not mean that all the men who are eligible 
under them will likewise be eligible by personal 
character and personal qualification. Personal 
character and personal qualification, will, thank 
God, everywhere and all the time continue to 
count in Virginia. But I urge that, in counting 
them, we shall not, at the same time, allow them 
to furnish an excuse or a pretext to obscure or to 
side-track the real issue. 

| hope that I am not one of that class of peo- 
ple whose knowledge of human nature and of 
human weakness is so warped or so prejudiced as 
to lave demanded or expected, under the laws 
an regulations governing these matters in the 
past, or in view of past tradition and the present 
condition of publie sentiment, that either the ap- 
pointing Board or the men seeking appointment 
to these offices, would view matters in any other 
light than that in which they have been viewed. 
The difficulty has been to establish, once for all, 
und and definite standard of qualification by 
wiich the process of “winnowing the chaff from 
the wheat? might be effectively begun. This win- 
no\ ing process is certainly fundamental and vital 
to the future of expert supervision in Virginia. 
Meantime until the legislature guarantees a de- 
educational and _ professional standard, 
whole-time service, and an adequate reward of 
service, may we not look to the State Board of 
Education to inaugurate a more definite educa- 
tional and professional standard of its own, a 
more definite demand for exclusive employment, 
an a campaign for better salaries, whereby the 
office can no longer be used to promote the other 
‘ness interests of men who are trying “to serve 


fo 


o 





both God and mammon;” whereby there will be 
a larger reward for work done; whereby there 
will be a sharp divorce between the management 
of schools and the management of party politics; 
and whereby political partisanship will never 
again be allowed to feed on the childhood of Vir- 
ginia? 

Now, I have more than consumed the time al- 
lotted to me. I have frankly expressed my views, 
in good spirit, and, I hope, on large, broad, and 
patriotic grounds. ‘lhe problem will some day be 
solved. ‘The matter will be settled, and when it 
is finally settled, it will be settled right, not by 
appeal to emotion nor by display of ill-feeling or 
prejudice, but after a calm consideration of ail 
the facts, and with due regard to all the great in- 
terests involved. And when it is settled right, it 
will mark a new epoch in rural education in Vir- 
ginia. Other States are forging ahead. Is it too 
much to ask that this great old Commonwealth 
shall again take the lead of our sister States in 
the South by being the first to reach a right solu- 
tion of this vexed and vital problem? At a recent 
banquet of the Southern Society in New York the 
distinguished representative from Alabama said 
that his State was, among the Southern States, 
first in everything, including the encyclopedia and 
the election returns. When Virginia was reached, 
her eloquent representative, responding to this 
sentiment, said that Virginia was, among the 
Southern States, rightly at the foot of the column, 
since she is the foundation and support of all the 
rest. Let us remember this sentiment in the pres- 
ent battle. In this forward movement in behalf 
of a definite educational and professional require- 
ment, whole-time service, and adequate remunera- 
tion for work done, I should like to see the super- 
intendents themselves, upon their own initiative, 
take the lead in Virginia, as they have done in 
some other States, and as the lawyers and doc- 
tors of Virginia have done in recent years in mat- 
ters affecting them and their profession. There 
are, in Virginia, ever increasing numbers of able, 
faithful, efficient, high-minded, and_ patriotic 
men engaged in the work of supervising of our 
schools. They will desire to improve the general 
status of their profession. 

I know that there will be objections to some 
things that have been said in this discussion. 
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Great is Diana of the Mphesians! There are ob 
jections urged t progressive policies. Jfor my 
own part, Iv | weleome free and fearless de- 
bate. Ther tion raised to appointing 
the school inspect There was objection raised 
to ina rati e* st.” There was ob- 
jection raised to the est iment of the new 
normal s ner obye ction raised to 
expert su] \ told what it costs, 
and not 3 es. We shall be told that it 
will noc , In some nties, to go out and 
import ve the needed 
quali fi { ft vill be a subject of criti- 
cism. We s t be t that this is precisery 
the pol n 1 e in employing teachers, 
enginecrs, clergymen and other professional men. 
We shall not be told that it is already the just 


policy of the State to import funds contributed 
by one county into another county in order to 
help to equalize educational opportunity in every 


section. It vy not be explained how a man can 


favor the importing of ft nds and oppose the im- 


porting of men. It will not be explained how it is 
reasonable to be putting legal residence ahead of 
efficiency. We shall be told that it is unwise to dis- 


turb old conditions: that it is better “to let well 
enough alone.” We shall not be told that there is 
let alone; that the present 


policy, radical and 


no “‘well-enough” to be 
situation demands a change of 
compl Le. 

I want to say, before I close, that I do not think 
that our present troubles can be rightly charged 
to the account of any man, living or dead. They 
have grown out of the past. They are the legacy 
of a time when we were perhaps unable to correct 
them. I hold no brief for the man who fails to 
recognize the marvelous way in which Virginia 
has met and conquered the obvious difficulties of 
the past forty years. But we now face a new day, 
and we need to adopt a new policy in the mat- 


ter of school supervision,—a policy by which the 
office will be destined to gTow in dignity, in re- 
spect, in importance, and in publie confidence, 
We may differ as to details. We may differ as 


to ways and means. But we cannot differ as to 
e purpose and as to the end we desire to ac- 
omplish. 1 know that we shall at times con- 


ont difficulties. I know that at times we shall 


ive reason to feel discouraged. But there is no 
nd for despair. You recall that beautiful 
vissage in the historian Livy, in which he re- 


vunts the fact that the Roman senate, after the 
isastrous battle at Cannae, in which the very 
rv of Roman knighthood was cut 
lown, voted thanks to the Consul Varro, quod de 
republica non desperasset,—“because he had not 
Let that be the 


spirit that animates us. JI know how easy it is to 


despaired of the Republic.” 


ecome discouraged. I find it so in my own 
work, even when it seems to prosper most largely. 
But when | think of what has been accomplished, 
in darker days than I have known, I summon 
courage. When I think of the great spirits who 
have gone before, of their faith and optimism, 
and of their service and sacrifice, I can take 
heart and do my day’s work. I tell our young 
men at Washington and Lee that the school, so 
dear to them, is secure in the great spiritual lead- 
ership of the past which has made it strong and 
great and famous, and in the memory of the 
great men who, by their life and service and 
never-failing faith, have given the institution its 
largest asset, its richest tradition and its noblest 
memory. So, in this larger work, there comes to 
us the memory of the life and service of men of 
the stamp of William H. Ruffner, my long time 
friend and neighbor, the foremost figure in our 
educational history, who has just gone to his re- 
ward. Let this memory nerve our arm and steady 
our purpose. 
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APPOINTMENT of DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS UNDER the NEW LAW— 
A PLEA FOR CO-OPERATION 


By J. D. EGGLESTON, JR., State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


e law in regard to the selection of city and 


superintendents of schools, as amended 


‘ General Assembly of 1908, is as follows: 


Duties of the State Board of Education.—The 
rs and duties of the board shall be as follows: 
t. To divide the State into appropriate school 
ions, in the discretion of said board, comprising 
ess than one county or city each, but no 
or city shall be divided in the formation of 
divisions, and in the establishment of such 
divisions the said State Board of Education 
| so make up the same as to insure to each divi- 
¢ superintendent a salary of not less than nine 
hundred dollars per annum; provided that in any 
where the aggregate population of two adjacent 
nties, or of a city and the county in which it is 
ed, is now less than fourteen thousand people, 
where in the judgment and discretion of the 


State Board of Education, it is not practicable to 
tach snch counties or city to some adjoining county 
or city so as to make up a division that will provide 


larv of not less than nine hundred dollars per 

um for the division superintendent thereof, then 
in such case the State Board of Education may, in its 
discretion, put said counties, or county and city, into 
a (division, the superntendent of which shall not re- 
ceive less than seven hundred dollars per annum. 

It shall, subject to the confirmation of the Senate, 
appoint for each of such divisions one superintendent 
of schools, who shall hold office for four vears and 
who, during his said incumbency of this office, shall 
he required to devote himself exclusively to the dis- 
charge of its duties: provided that the State Board 
of Education may in its discretion make an exception 
to this rule of exclusive employment when in the 
indemert of said board such exceptions will enure 
to the henefit of the nublie school system of the divi- 
f ench superintendent thus excepted. 

And provided further. that in the case of any border 

ntv, touching another State than Virginia, and 
a population of less than fourteen thousand 
where the State Board of Education. in its 
discretion, mav think that making an excention of 
sn county from the reauirements of this act will 
enure to the hect interests nf the nublic schoo! svstem 
therein, the said State Board of Education may waive 
the requirements of this act as to the salary of the 
division sunerintendent of schools for said countv. 

And provided further. that when on account of geo- 
graphical or other conditions, the grouping of two 
or more counties, or the grouping of a county or 
counties and a city, will not be to the benefit of said 
divisions, the State Board of Education, may, in its 
discretion modify the rule as to said grouping and as 
to {he minimum salary herein provided for. 
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Cn) 
having 


nennie 


Sirinped of verbiage. the law means that the 
Stote Roard shall divide the State into school di- 
visions comprising not less than one county or 
one city for each division: that the division shall 





be formed so that no superintendent will receive 
less than $900 a year; that the superintendent 
shall devote himself exclusively to the duties of 
his office; and that the Board shall make an ex- 
ception to the above requirements only in the fol- 
lowing instances, and then only in case the ex- 
ception shall, in the judgment of the State Board, 
he for the best interests of the schools concerned: 

1. If the aggregate population of two adja- 
cent counties, or of a city and the county in which 
it is located, is now less than 14,000 people, the 
State Board may form the division so that the 
superintendent will receive a salary of not less 
than $700 per annum. But the Board is per- 
mitted to do this only if, in its judgment, the 
best interests of the schools in said counties or 
cities so require. 

2. If, in any division, the Board believes that 
it is for the best interests of the schools to waive 
the requirement that the superintendent shall de- 
vote himself exclusively to the duties of his office, 
it may do so. Otherwise, it can not. 

3. Any border county touching another State 
may be excepted as to the $900 salary, provided 
the State Board believes that it is for the best 
interests of the schools of the division so af- 
fected. But unless the Board so believes, such an 
exception can not be made. 

4. If on account of geographical or other con- 
ditions the State Board believes that the grouping 
of two or more counties, or of a county, or coun- 
ties, and a city, will not be for the best interests 
of the schools, it may waive the requirement as to 
such grouping and as to the minimum salary. 
But the Board can make no such waiver unless it 
is convinced that the schools in the divisions af- 
fected will be benefited thereby. 

Nor for a brief discussion of the law. 

The General Assembly did not make an ap- 
propriation so as to provide for a salary of at 
least $900 in each county or city. But it passed 
a law permitting certain local authorities to sup- 
plement the salaries paid by the State. The law 
reads as follows: 
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16. His salary.—The said superintendent shall re- 
ceive, to be paid in monthly installments out of the 
State school fund, on the warrant of the State Board 
of Education drawn upon the second auditor, forty 
dollars for every thousand of population under his 
jurisdiction for the first ten thousand; twenty-five 
dollars for every thousand in excess of ten up to and 
including thirty thousand; and fifteen dollars for 
every thousand in excess of thirty thousand, rejecting 
in each cuse fractions less than five hundred; and 
previded further, that when a school division is com- 
posed of more than one county, or of a city and one 
or more counties, the salary of the superintendent 
of such division, may, in the discretion of the State 
Board of Education, be the aggregate of the amounts 
found by estimating what such salary would be in 
each of the counties and city if each of the same com- 
posed a separate school division. 

The hoard of supervisors of any county, or the 
council of any city may out of any surplus of any 
funds in the treasury of such county or city, or the 
county or city school board may out of the local 
schoo! fund supplement the salary of the superintend- 
ent of schools for the division in which said county 
or city may be located; provided, that the salary of 
any such division superintendent shall not be in- 
creased or diminished by any such said city council 
or county board of supervisors during his term of 
office. (Code, Sec. 1438.) 


Let us take an illustration of how this law of 
supplementing salaries does, or would, work: 

The cities have for many years had the right, 
under the law, to supplement the salaries of their 
superintendents. In Lynchburg, for example, the 


sets from the State $650, and 


superintendent 
from the city $2,100. In Richmond, the super- 
intendent gets from the State $1,725, and from 
the city $960. 

The counties have not heretofore had_ this 
right, although many of them have allowed extra 
pay to the superintendents for their expenses. 
Greenesville county receives 
for the superintendent’s 
school board has already announced its intention 


from the State $400 


salary. The county 


of supplementing this amount by giving $500, and 
will probably give $800, making a total of $1,200, 
or $100 a month. The superintendent will be re- 
quired to give his entire time to the schools. 
3rave, sturdy, progressive little county! Isle of 
Wight county receives from the State $475 and 
will increase this to $1,200 a year, requiring all 


of the time of the superintendent. Norfolk 


county receives $1,140 from the State and supple- 
ments this so as to make a total of $2,160, re- 
quiring the entire time of the superintendent. 
Brunswick county receives from the State $600, 
and the county board, taking advantage of the 
new law, has recently supplemented this amount 


to $1,500, and has required the superintendent to 
vive up his other work and devote his entire time 
to the schools. Henrico county receives from thie 
State $900 and now gives a supplement of $600, 
making a total of $125 a month, and requires the 
entire time of the superintendent. Sussex county 
receives from the State $450 and gives a sup)le- 
ment of $600 (which will probably be increased 
to $750), and requires all of the superintendents 
time. 

The wisdom of the action of the local authori- 
ties in supplementing the salaries in Henrico, 
Sussex, and Norfolk counties, and requiring the 
entire time of the superintendents has already 
been proven. It is perfectly evident to the citi- 
zens of these counties that the superintendent in 
each instance has more than earned his salary, 
not only by a diligent attention to, but by an in. 
telligent comprehension of, his duties. The re- 
sult has been a marked improvement in each of 
these school divisions. Those counties which have 
very recently taken this step will soon see the 
benefit to their schools. 

A very large number of the counties, and most 
of the cities, are able to supplement the salaries 
now paid by the State in order to secure the ser- 
vices of thoroughly qualified superintendents. If 
assurances are given the State Board that the sal- 
ary in any division will be placed at a figure which 
will command the services of a well-qualified man, 
the Board in such case will not group said divi- 
sion with any other; otherwise it may be com- 
pelled to do so in order to make up an adequate 
These assurances have already been given 
by several counties and cities. But if the local 
authorities—the city councils or the city scliool 
and the boards of supervisors or the 


salary. 


boards, 
county school boards—refuse to supplement, the 
chances are that the Board will be compelle: to 
make combinations. 

It is recognized that in a few counties the rev- 
enues are not sufficient, even with a high tax. to 
supplement the salary to a point that will justify 
the entire time of a thoroughly trained supe:in- 
tendent. In such cases the Board must enlarge 
the present divisions, unless conditions prec! ude 
such enlargement. 

The argument may be made that if two or more 
counties are grouped, the newly elected superin- 
tendent will not be able to give the proper su ¢r- 


col 
ex 
bet 
pt a 


int 








vis n, as the territory will be too large for him 
to cover. Even so. But the answer to that is, 
first, that such grouping can be avoided if each of 
the-» counties will guarantee an adequate salary; 
and, second, that one competent man covering 
two or three counties is better than two or three 
iniupetent men covering the same territory. 
Sperking for myself, I may say that I think it 
muci better to have a superintendent for each 
county and city unless the county or city be an 
exccedingly small one. But if I am to choose 
between three incompetent superintendents to su- 
pervise 150 teachers, and one competent super- 
intendent to supervise the same teachers, I shall 
not hesitate to choose the latter alternative. In- 
competence is expensive and extravagant at any 


he wording of the law as to the salary of $900 
indicates that this figure is made the minimum. 
If the salary does not exceed this amount in some 
counties and cities, the State Board will probably 
deem it necessary to enlarge such divisions in or- 


der to secure expert supervision. If a county of 
small area and a comparatively small number of 
teachers ean afford to pay a salary ranging from 
$1,000 to $1,500, a county of large area and a 


paratively large number of teachers can afford 
to pay a salary ranging from $1,500 to $2,400 
for necessarily harder work; provided, of course, 
conditions are similar. To illustrate the point: 
nder the census of 1900, Augusta county has 


a population of 32,500 in an area of 950 square 
miles; Rockingham county has a population of 
33,500 in an area of 883 square miles; Loudoun 


county has a population of 22,000 in an area of 
520 square miles; Halifax county has a popula- 
tion of 37,197 in an area of 820 square miles; 
Wise county has a population of 20,000 in an 
area of 385 square miles; Pittsylvania county has 
a population of 47,000 in an area of 914 square 
miles; Aecomae county has a population of 32,600 
in on area of 500 square miles; Mecklenburg 
county has a population of 26,600 in an area of 
658 square miles; Fauquier county has a popula- 
tion of 23,000 in an area of 680 square miles; 
Was ington county has a population of 29,000 in 
an area of 622 square miles; and Bedford county 
has » population of 30,500 in an area of 675 
square miles. 
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Now, if these counties (and they are mentioned 
only by way of illustration; many others might 
have been named) already have thoroughly 
trained and competent superintendents, justice to 
these officers and to the schools demand that they 
should receive adequate salaries and be required 
to give all of their time to the work of supervi- 
sion. If they have not such superintendents, jus- 
tice to the schools demand that the salaries be 
placed at a figure that will command the services 
of men of professional training and ability. If 
comparatively small counties like Isle of Wight, 
Greenesville, Sussex, Brunswick, and_ several 
others can pay from $1,200 to $1,500 a year, 
larger counties with many more teachers and a 
larger area to cover can afford to do better than 
this. It is an injustice to the schools and to the 
superintendent to pay a salary of only $900 to 
$1,200 and expect him to give his whole time to 
looking after from 125 to 250 teachers scattered 
over a large area. 

Two beliefs have grown up around this quad- 
rennial election of superintendents. One is that 
unless a man makes an active canvass for the 
office, he can not be elected, or will not stand so 
good a chance as some other man who does make 
such a canvass. And so the State Board has 
been, from time to time, deluged with petitions 
of immense size as to this candidate and that; 
it not infrequently happening that the candidate 
with a petition a yard in length is less than one- 
third as competent as the candidate whose petition 
is only a foot in length. Now, I do not wish to 
be misunderstood. The right of petition is not 
denied nor is its wisdom questioned when it is 
properly originated and used. The State Board 
desires to know what the “people at home” think, 
and why they think it. And it desires to do as 
the “people at home” wish, if this is best. But it 
needs no argument to convince an intelligent citi- 
zen that in too many instances such petitions 
mean very little. It is not an easy matter to re- 
fuse to sign a man’s petition, or to give a Te 
quested endorsement. 

It may have been entirely justifiable up to 
this time, owing to the very small salaries paid 
in many of the counties and cities, for intelli- 
gent and patrictic citizens to sign petitions 
of candidates who could earn the meagre 


—-— 
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salaries, vere not thoroughly 
trained ; r ¢@ ( Supe sor work. 
But in ! t I nities and cities 
this excust no lone e valid. The new law 
demands that the State Board choose thoroughi) 
competent men—-one {4 ach county and each 
if the ; sufficient; one for a group of 
unt ( ( t lary in each county 
ty, s , is inadequate. And this 1s n 
( for respectfully sug 
3 nethy petitions are 
not 1 est to those now in ol- 
endation they can offer 
s th s superintendents—a record 
well-kent ect e State Board—and 
W ch, ] a wil not need any furt ier Sin- 
fluence” to help the inew nt: and which, if not 
Oo em 7 the efforts ef influ- 
ntiy ( 

In some instances, a superintendent whose work 
has been entirely satisfactory, may not be reap- 
pointed, hecause he ean not give all his time to the 
schools, while in ‘some cases a superintendent will 


have to be dropped because of the combinations in 


‘professional train- 


I respectfully suggest to all the good citi 
zens of the State—and I desire to include the in 
telligent, wide-awake women in this class—that 
they co-operate with the State Board in trving to 
secure for eac] Wnty nd citv the host 
The task of 
the Board is a most difficult one in anv event. I 


trained 


and most competent man available. 


earnestly hope that this task will not be mad 
interest on the part of the 
‘ommonwealth: or by the 
‘tion of the situation ; 


lack of an intelligent conce 
or by a lack of that public spirit which, knowing 
what is best for the schools, will refuse to give 
countenance to that which is not best. 

The other belief that has grown up is that no 
one can, or should, be elected to the office of su- 
perintendent unless he is a native of the county 
or city, or has been a citizen of the county or city 
for a reasonable time. Teachers are bronght in 
from other counties and cities, and from other 
States; principals of high and graded schools are 
eagerly sought after and employed regardless of 
But a superintendent 


where they come from. 


must be a native or well acclimated before he can 
Happily, an intelligent public is 
now guictly, but insistently, demanding compe 


tent superintendents, regardless of 


4 ] ry 
e thouegnt o 


whether they 
re citizens of the counties or the cities at the 
appointment. The only limitation 
Board by the law is that a man 
en of the State. 

[ have said that the 


ceentions to the main provisions of the new lav 


Board will not make ex- 


Ihe best interests of the schools demand it. 
Che best terests of the schools and by 
! mean the best interests of the children, 
] e the schools ea is/—demand the most 
mpetent men ebtainable with the means at hand 


nd with due revard to legitimate local condi- 


The new law is by no means a perfect one; but 
x step upward and will enable the State 
Board to choose, and the counties and cities to 
have, an excellent corps of superintendents ; pro- 
vided, the local authorities—the boards of super- 
visors, county school boards, city school boards, 
co-operate with the State Board 
in furnishing the means to procure well-trained, 
tactful. 
‘eaders. 1 have perfect confidence that the local 


and city councils 


progressive, common-sense, educational 
authorities in a large number of our counties and 
‘ities will do this. The practical and necessary 
thing now is a frank facing of the situation and 
a frank understanding between the local officers 
and the State Board. 

\n element of strength in the new law, if the 
State Board acts with wisdom, and an element of 
weakness, if the Board acts unwisely, is its flexi- 
hilitv. To lay down an inflexible, iron-bound 
rule and apply it without taking into considera- 
tion the varvine conditions in the several divi- 
sions, would, T believe. be disastrous to the school 
system, Differences in topography, population, 
wealth, facilities for travel, ete., are elements that 
must be considered. Two illustrations will suf: 
fice: Elizabeth City county has an area of 50 
It has a 


population of 20,000; and has a net-work of rail- 


square miles and is as flat as a floor. 


road and trolley lines. Bath county has an area of 


730 square miles and is made up of mountains 
It has a population of 5,600; and 


The General 


and valleys. 
has only a few miles of railroad. 
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vly evidently had such conditions in mind 
it passed the new law. 

ink I can promise for the Board that it will 
n amuck ; that it will show a reasonably in- 
it comprehension of local problems; and 
will deal with these problems in a united 

neere effort to forward the best interests of 


the schools. 


In conclusion I should say that I am not au- 
thorized to express the views of the State Board. 
Still I have had the privilege of talking with 
nearly all of the members in a general way and 
1 believe I have, in the main, given what might 
he styled a composite picture of their views. 


EXPERT SUPERVISION the PARAMOUNT ISSUE 


By ROBERT FRAZER, Warrenton, Va. 


aking of the marvelous progress of modern 
ition, the ablest economist the South has 


oduced says: “The secret of the swift, for- 


ard movement of our time, that puts all preced- 
social advancement to shame, is the training 


mass of the people. So commonplace is 
fact that many a man misses its profound 
ig. Sometimes men miss its meaning be- 
they use words that confuse them. Hduca- 
s one such confusing word. To educate 
ople means one thing to one man, and ar- 
thing to another. * * * * Let us not use 
about which men deliver dissertations. 

s call it plain training, for training is the 
that has made the world a new world; that 
ndicated democracy; that has opened the 
opportunities as fast as we can seize 
It pays an individual to be trained. 
only pays a community, but it is absolutely 
iry for a community that all the people be 


d s+ @ Ss * 


frp 


s brings us to-the stock economic fact that 
State must train every child at the public 
e and it must train him to usefulness. It 
business of State education to make good 
and capable, trustworthy, useful mem- 
"a work-a-day world. It is this fact, and 
ct alone, that justifies State education at 
expense. 
it never be forgotten, then, that the school 
for the teacher or the superintendent or 
system—it is all for the child and for 
ild onlv. This demands that the child 
et the most that is possible out of the 
and forbids anything going to interested 


at the expense of the child. To this end 


vur schools must pass into the hands of expert 
directors and teachers. In every calling the de- 
mand is more and more for the expert, and to a 
still greater degree must it be so in the training 
of youth—the most important work known among 
men. If ever our schools are to become adequate 
to the demands of the high service for which 
they stand—if ever their fruitage is to be com- 
mensurate with their cost, real merit and expert 
power, representing capacity and training must be 
made the only ground of employing and retain- 
The 
interests involved are too vast and too vital for 
“There is nothing great on 


ing teachers and supervisors of instruction. 


any temporizing. 
earth but man; there is nothing great in man 
but mind.” Virginia requires expert training in 
the doctor who cares for the body of the child. 
What does she require in those to whose direction 
she entrusts the development of that greater part 
for which the body is but the temporary casket ? 

If I had to say by whose fault present condi- 
tions hold I should be at a great loss. I 
tainly should not say it is by the fault of our 


cer- 
superintendents themselves; for so far as I know 
them, they are good men who want to be faithful 
The 


in the system and not with any in- 


in the discharge of their duty as they see it. 
fault lies 
dividual, 

Now, for the first time since its inauguration, 
the way is open to amend the system. This spring 
the State Board of Education is to appoint su- 
perintendents for four years and they have it in 
their power to bring to this high service, wherein 
lies the very life of the svstem, men who by train- 
ing and experience are equal to its high demands. 
Four years may seem a short period in the life of 


——<—-« 
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a race; but it is a period of vast moment in the 
school life of a child; what then must it be when 
multiplied by 600,000, the number of children 


Virginia has in the school age! A tremendous 


period, surely, to prolong the sacrifice of the in- 
Let no one for a moment doubt that our 


nocents ! 





State Board will rise to the full height of this un- 


precedented opportunity. 


LIST ef BOOKS FOR NORMAL TRAINING CLASSES—First Year 


Prepared by CHAS. G. MAPHIS, President State Board of Examiners 


The regulations of the State Department of 
Education governing Normal Training Classes in 
rural high schools provides that the school in 
which the training class is established shall pur- 
chase at least $100 of reference books for the 
first year, and $25 per year for the following four 
years. 

The following list has been adopted by the 
State Department to be supplied the first year, 
and the contract for furnishing the books has 
been awarded to the Educational Pu lishing Co., 
18 East 17th St., New York City 
ers. All the libraries for the normal 


who were the 


] 


lowest bidd 
training classes should be ordered from the above 
When the order and remittance in full are 
received for not less than 75 per cent. of the en- 
tire list, the books will be delivered to the nearest 
freight station, charges prepaid. On orders for 


firm. 


j ] ] ] it} } Vs 7 
sin rle books or smailer quantities, the actual cost 


of transportation will be charged. 

If some of the books on this list are already 
in the library of the high school in which the 
normal training class is located, they may be 


omitted from the order and the remaining num- 


Ad 


bers purchased. 





Pub. Libr. 
Price. Price. 
Class-room Management—Bagley...$1.25 (1) $1.00 
The Teaching of English—Chubb.. 1.00 ” .80 
Report of Amer. Hist. Assoc.—Com. 
OE RE eo ge alga Bers aa disc acess ae 238 
The Elements of General Method— 
[Sp a ne eee ee — td 
Special Method in the Reading of 
PTB CIOMMICS. occ nose cc cae es .60 
Special Method in Geography—Mc- 
RE. wikis ee ed ea nee sls cee 75 . 60 
The Method of the Recitation—Mc- 
is AE eee ee OT ee 90 ” 75 
A Brief Course in the History of 
Education—Monroe ............ ioe * 1.00 
School Hygiene—Shaw ............ iw |” 80 
Excursions and Lessons in Home 
Geography—MeMurry .......... 50 ” 40 


Pub. 
Price. 


Home Geography and the Earth as 


a Whole—Tarr & McMurry..... .60 
Nature Study in Elem. Schools—L. 
hia IN rots ata canle Svs ienrieee . 90 
Students’ Reading and Ques. in 
English Lit.—Mason........... -40 
Source Readers in American History 
—Hart: 
No. 1—cColonial Children......... .40 
No. 2—Camps and Firesides of 
the RevOlmtion ...<..isss<080e00 .50 
No. 3—How our rrandfathers 
RUMOR Foe. 2 a ergiive caressa vat nieve lode e a male .60 
Heart of Nature Series—Wright: 
First Book—Stories of Plants and 
Po Se ee, rn, Ae .30 
Second 300k-—-Stories of Earth 
ME ee 0. cae a ae eas serena eee 30 
Third wBook—Stories of Birds and 
Be isis Terre re. Se ee ee ek ee oa 
Seat Work and Industrial Occupation .50 
School Sanitation and Decoration— 
ETN RN Pl adda, Marae PM GRE RN Clad AE Do 1.50 
Piant TAfeo—-BAGs fase cccccaeievece 20 
Animal Life—Bass ................ .35 
Nature Study and the Child—Scott 1.50 
Stories of English lLiterature— 
IN 00s 8 ts ea sage . 65 
Classic Myths in English Literature 
SSA BUEOY cies wip basics <damibian cee 1.50 
Among Country Schools—Kern..... 1.25 
Nature Study and Life—Hodge.... 1.80 
Academic Dictionary—Webster 1.50 
College Entrance Requirements in 
English: 
For Study and Practice—1909-11, 
RE SUR: io isiaii-ataeniekiavn las aura icons .90 
Report of Com. of Fifteen.......... .30 
Report of Com. of Ten on Secondary 
DOWCHIION «odcan eeessancenk 
Report of Com. of Twelve on Rural 
PMUCHAIONE os sk caeusddsdnenkebe 
School Management—White ....... 1.00 
The. Page Story TOG. <ovcuvcscccs .50 
Children’s Stories in American His- 
tOry—Writit © <..65....<see0ves ino Se 
Poems hy Grades—Two Volumes, 60 
WORE GREE Sc ciwcuceehewdaosen - 1.20 
Wild Animals I have Known—Seton 2.00 
School Management—Dutton ...... 1.00 
Occupations for Little Fingers— 
Sage and Cowley............ vo Ee 
Handwork for Kindergarten and 
Prim, Schools—Hoxie ........ <a 
Cardboard Construction—Tryborn .. 1.00 


Libr 

Price 

(1) 48 
a 32 
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” 40 
’ 48 
és 24 
: 24 
‘i 24 
si . 40 
(2) 90 
. 20 
” 30 
” 90 
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(3) . 90 
eg 1.00 
= ] .63 
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ig 70 
“ 25 
” 95 
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(5) 40 
” 40 
¥ . 96 
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” 40 
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Pub. Libr. Pub. Libr. 
Price. Price. Price. Price. 
Pa and Scissors in the School- Fifty Famous Stories Retold...... 35 (4) .30 

COT. owes asataw whale ain watae ow .25 (6) .20 In Field and Pasture—Dunton..... —_— .30 
St Telling with Scissors........ es -40 The Land of Song—Shute and Dun- 

Gruve Method of Teaching Arithme- MP sismatiae hens cewauate rence 385 (9) .30 

\c-—-BOMOY. s.scsuasesccenanwawes .40 (7) .32 Mother Goose Village—Bingham... .45 (11) 38 
St of Child Nature—Harrison... .80 ” .65 Fairy Stories and Fables—Baldwin .35 (4) .30 
The Little Schoolmistress ......... ia * .80 Eskimo Stories—Smith ........... -40 (11) .32 
Language Lessons—McMurry....... -70 (8) .40 Boy Blue and His Friends—Blais- 

S s of Bird Life—Pearson...... .60 ” .40 SE iced Wiis itotma sate ke cged ota o .60 (16) .48 
Life of Robt. E. Lee—Williamson.. .25 ” .20 Little Folks of Many Lands—Chance .60 (3) .48 
I of Gen. Thomas J. Jackson— Little Folks of Other Lands—Chap- 

Wi ods cuucede etecweauae a6 * .20 ee eee See ee ee eee -60 (18) -48 
Southern Literature—Manley ...... i—_— ” -80 Playtime—Murray ................ -50 (16) .40 
Poets of Virginia—Painter ........ iia ” .90 Book of Nature Myths—Holbrook.. .45 (12) .38 
School and Class Management— The Story Hour—Wiggins and Smith 1.00 “ .65 

ATI cdc cee sAsecchanmen eat 1.25 (1) 1.00 Songs and Rhymes for Little Ones— 

Plans for Busy Work—Arnold..... -50 (9) -40 pe A Tee ee eaten 1.00 (17) .65 
Reading—How to Teach It—Arnold 1.00 ” -80 The Sand Man—His Farm Stories— 
Wavmarks for Teachers—Arnold.... 1.25 ” 1.00 ee ee ne ee ae aes 1.50 (17) .90 
Library of Travel—Flanagan....... 5.00 (7) 3.85 Teaching a District School—Dins- 
Rural Seckool Agriculture—Davis... 1.00 (10)  .80 ee te ea nae She AP 1.25 (4) 1.00 
Agriculture Through the Laboratory Reading in Public Schools—Briggs 

and Be. GQ ikcedccacdscas a * 90 SED. 5 ia sceniedntitweasd 1.00 (10) .80 
Common Sense Didactics—Sabin... .85 (11) .61 Fairy Tale Plays and How to Act 
N Stories—Mabie ............. 4 ” 32 iis ba vadsin dcaibiae daaceugul 1.50 (21) .90 
He to Tell Stories to Children— School Plays—Cooke—Dramatic Pub. 

Rive. bebe wis sous daslacnw ome 1.00 (12) .80 i Tg ectewess .25 .20 
Jean Mitchell School é nee O60 6 46O8 © 1.00 (13) .80 Southern Wild Flowers and Trees— 

Talks on Psychology and _ Life’s Loundsberry. Frederick Stokes 

Ideals—JAaMesS ........s0eee000 1.25 (14) 1.00 a SS ae as 3.50 2.10 
Self Culture—W. E. Channing...... -35 (15)  .30 How to Know Wild Flowers—Tyler.. 2.00 1.65 
In Ole Virginia—Page ............ 1.25 (5) 1.00 Growth and Education—Tyler...... 1.00 (12) 1.00 
F s Leaders Among Men—Bol- Unabridged Dictionary—Webster’s 

ML essascescsscseccccsccccece -75 (15) —.60 International. Latest Edition. .12.00 8.75 

overies of the Old Northwest— Encyclonpaedia—Young Folk’s Cyclo- 

BaleWal. 6 vackuiswcdseucuenansne .60 (4) .50 pedia—b5 Vole—H.. Holt........ 15.00 10.25 
American Heroes and Heroines— 8 Educational Journals. 

OWRD nick aie nd aGee Wiad sce aaw 1.50 (16) 95 2 Magazines. 

F [ee a 1.50 (16) 95 

] Women—Alcott ............ 1.50 ” 95 TSE EE Reese Sy rer $122.20 $91.96 

The Van Dyke Book—Edward Mims’ .50 (5) .40 

Uncle Remus, His Songs and Stories 2.00 (22) 1.35 , 

The Little Colonel—Johnson....... 50 (17) .40 PUBLISHERS 

I Brinker—Dodge ............ 50 (5) .40 

is Arthvr and His Court—Green .60 (3) .48 1 Macmillan and Co.—New York. 

S > and Poems for Children— 2 D. C. Heath and Co.—New York. 
THGRUEE. sce noes she Sarees .60 (12) .48 3 Ginn and Co.—New York. 

Stories of Great Artists ........... .40 (4) a 4 American Book Co.—New York. 

Ss es of Great Musicians—Soobey 5 Charles Scriluer’s Sons—New York. 
and, WRI. chet aici ns Caxaawas 40 ” 32 6 Milton Bradiey and Co.—Philadelphia. 

Five Little Peppers and How They 7 A. Flanagan an:' Co.—Chicago. 

GOW, sc pvata saad eRe .50 (18) oo 8 B. F. Johnson and Co.—Richmond, Va. 
Stories From Life—Marden........ .45 (4) .38 9 Silver. Burdett and Co.—New York. 

Stories of Great Americans for Small 10 Orange Judd Co.—New York. 

A SiON ated ods ins She ce ound . ies .82 11 Rand, McNally and Co.—Chicago, Il. 
Classic Mytha—Judd ......cccccese 35 (11) .30 12 Houghton, Miffin and Co—New York. 

Ten Little Indians—Wade.......... 1.00 (19) .80 13 Public School Publishing Co.—Bloomington, III. 
Farmer Brown and the Birds—Fox.. .50 (17) .40 14 Henry Holt and Co.—New York. 
Ten Boys on the Road from Long 15 Thos. Y. Crowell and Co.—New York. 

ASE: i cavnisenbieuetnsS wine ear ale tnciels -60 (3) -48 16 Little, Brown and Co.—Boston, Mass. 
Birds Christmas Carol—Wiggins.. .50 (12) .40 17 L. C. Page and Co.—Boston, Mass. 

Our Little Indian Cousin—Wade... .60 (17) .40 18 Lathrop, Lee and Shepherd—Boston, Mass. 
A Child’s Garden of Verses—Steven- 19 W. A. Wilde Co.—Boston, Mass. 

Cll . coninnniaiendiceedaak aad -50 (11) .40 20 Row, Peterson and Co.—Chicago, III. 

Stcies From Famous Ballads— 21 Longmans, Green and Co.—New York. 


STORE Sec snes sb ww steamed is 50 (3) .40 22 D. Appleton and Co.—New York. 
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PRIMARY NUMBER WORK 


By RUTH O. DYER, Public Schools, Roanoke, Va. 


The problem of method in arithmetic as in 
other studies is the problem of mastering and ap- 
plying principles and of combining them effec- 
tively into an organized whole. But arithmetic 
The first great 


question how to make arithmetic concrete arith- 


as a science is extremely abstract. 


metic and to relate it closely to a child’s experi- 
ence has been a source of much controversy and 
has led both the theorist and the practical teacher 
into widely divergent and even contradictory 
plans of study. 

Both Dewey and McLelland in their “Psycho- 
logy of Number” assume that the number 
idea and its development are based upon measure- 
ment. 

Number arises in and through the activity of 
Number is not 


psychologically acquired from things; but it is 


mind in dealing with objects. 


put into things. It is almost equally absurd to 
attempt to teach numerical ideas and processes 
without things ‘and to teach them simply by 
things. Numerical ideas can be normally ac- 


quired and numerical operations fully mastered 


only by the arrangement of things—that is by cer- 
tain acts of mental construction which are aided, 
of course, by acts of physical construction. It is 
not the mere perception of the thing which i ves 


us the idea. but the emploving of the thing in a 


= 
= 


constru 
This thoughtful physical and mental activity 
in measuring, comparing, and relating objects or 


parts of a whole we see is the source from ¥ hich 


1 


number ideas spring. Taking this for granted 


then let us pass on to our real subject in hand, pri- 
mary number. 

The chief mistake that is usually made in a 
primary room is by the teacher not knowing de 
finitely, first; what is needed to be taught, so 
that there will be nothing to undo or forget and 
secondly, the best, surest, and quickest method of 
teaching this. 

Strange to sav in most subjects the knowledge 
of what to teach and the ability to find the best 
method of teaching it are found in equal strength 


in a teacher, possessing one she has both, but in 


the number work, this is not so, for it is not 
unusual to find a teacher who possesses in a 
marked degree such an understanding of the 
scope of the average child mind that she can plan 
a complete course of study in number, but the 
same teacher may not be able to tell you the “how 
ling that. We notice an absolute 
dearth of textb-books, too, along this line, and it 


, 


in accomplis! 


is my aim and purpose to at least give by this 
talk to those teachers who feel at a loss when 
confronted by the problem of number teaching 
in its first steps, a definite idea of the first “whats” 
and “hows” of number work with the little peo- 
ple. 

Counting is of course the first thing to look 
after. The child can probably count a little when 
he enters school, but there is now to be counting 
with a definite end in view—the growth of the re 
lating process which gives rise to number. There 
is the whole to get an idea of, there are its parts, 
there is the how many, that is, the child is count 
ing something. Fifty is the usual scope for the 
child’s first counting, but because the child cau 
count fifty off on the counting rack do not think 
that your work is done. Have objects in plenty 


for him to count. 


The teacher meets but few difficulties in t! 
ae 


irst step of the 


to count on entering school and it seems others 


work. Most children know 


1 . - +] 


take it up almost instinctively, hut for the sak 
the pupil who ean not readily associate in 
mind the fact that 20 follows 19 and 30 follows 
29 and so on. and for the sake of the teacher w! 
has that child to teach, let us pause right h 
for a little device which will help over this rou 


le 
piace, 


| 10 90 x0) 40 a8) 
2 11 21 31 41 51 
3 12 22 32 42 52 
4 13 yas 33 43 53 
5 14 24 3 44 4 
6 15 25 35 45 55 
7 16 96 86 46 56 
8 17 27 37 17 a7 
+] 18 25 8 48 5S 

19 29 39 49 59 
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‘ange on the board the numbers from one 
to {ty-nine in this way, one to nine in first col- 
umn, ten to nineteen in the second, twenty to 
twenty-nine in the third, thirty to thirty-nine in 
the fourth, and forty to forty-nine in the fifth, 
Tell the 
and in 
liv- 


fifty to fifty-one in the sixth. 
that this is a little town, 
t] town there are only six families 
There is a strange thing about this 
town for it has only six streets. So the peo- 
ple decided that as there were just six families 
and six streets they would each take a street and 
name it after themselves. Now the ten-family lives 
on this second street, and the twenty-family, on 
this third street, and so on. Now Mrs. Ten has 
I 


( ren 


1ine children who have all married and they have 
had to change their names. Her first child is 
Eleven and the next Twelve, but all the rest have 
the same last name, Teen. Mrs. Twenty has nine 

lren, also, but they are all named Twenty, 
and the same is true of Mrs. Thirty’s, and Mas. 
orty’s families. Now you must remember who 
lives on each street. “After you leave Nine’s house 
whose do you reach?” Yes, Ten’s, of course. Now 
let us begin on this corner and name all the peo- 
ple who live on the corner, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50. 

This much of our work accomplished let us 
pass on to our next step, and when we speak of 
work accomplished in number we mean every in- 
dividual pupil prepared for the next step. 

Just here in our next step is perhaps where 80 
many mistakes are made by untrained teachers, 
mistakes which double their work later on and 
confuses the child mind in such a way that makes 
most children weak in number. 

Presume, for instance, you are given the num- 
bers from one to ten to be compared and studied 
in all their possible operations. This work must 
be accomplished thoroughly in a stated time. 

The untrained teacher sees no reason why she 
should not pass directly from the process of count- 
ing to the first process of addition, and, if she 
attempts this, she builds for herself and her class 
much trouble. 

The child must first be introduced to each of 
thes» numbers separately and be able to associate 
them in his mind with the knowledge he has al- 
realy gained and the written and verbal names 
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must be fixed thoroughly in his mind before the 
real number work is taken up. 

By introducing a number to a child we mean 
presenting the number to him in such a way that 
he can readily recognize its value. 

Take for instance the number one. Presume that 
we are ready to introduce it to a class when they 
have mastered their work in counting. Have pre- 
pared for your class varied cards containing but 
one object and talk about these single objects, 
weaving them into short stories. Lead them from 
these to objects found in the school room of 
which there are but one. This is talked of and 
dwelt upon until they feel perfectly at home with 
one and can write the figure and recognize one ob- 
ject anywhere, but it becomes more difficult as the 
larger numbers are treated. 

When the class has, by this process, formed a 
definite idea of the numbers from one to ten they 
are then ready to return to the one and study it in 
all its possible relations. 

It may be said that the child already knows the 
one and that it is folly to spend time in teaching 
it, but it must not be forgotten that the child, 
when he enters school must begin the study of 
number, must begin to form habits of correct 
speaking, and must learn to observe carefully, to 
tell what he sees, and to answer in complete sent- 
ences. Then, too, most systems build step by 
step, always making use of the knowledge pos- 
sessed. The one is the first step, for these rea- 
sons, and these purposes, a short time can be well 
spent with one. 

In order to obtain the best results it is neces- 
cary when we begin to study a number that the 
pupils, as well as the teacher, should have before 
them objects to represent the number to be stud- 
ied. You will find that for reasons of durability 
and economy of space one and one-half inch card 
board squares are the best for distribution among 
the children, the teacher using the usual wooden 
cubes. 

I have found in my work that I can gain the 
best results by teaching addition and subtraction 
together through all the numbers from one to 
ten, and then return to the one and teach multi- 
plication and division and fractional parts. 

I have found, too, that the best results are 
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gained by treating the pure (abstract) number 
first thoroughly, following it immediately with a 
treatment of the applied number. 

Let us take for instance the 
Presume that we have treated the number ab- 
stractly and are now ready for it in the applied 
form. There are many things in the children’s 
experiences with which they associate the number 
The seven days in the week, the seven 


number seven. 


seven. 
colors of the rainbow, the seven stars that form 

the dipper. 
In number, as in the other subjects in a pri- 
Fiom a paper read bef ya 1) 


y Teachers’ Conference at Newport News. 


mary room the watchword for thorough work and 
a good foundation is drill, drill, drill, and when 
you finish drilling go back and drill again, for 
there can not be too much of this. 

It is necessary, however, that we have a little 
sugar coating to our drill for the child grows as 
tired of the usual method of firing out question 
after question as he would of eating bread and 
nothing but bread, so if drill is the staff of life 
in number work and this bread must be fed 
our children, let us at least make it into a bread 
pudding occasionally to tempt the appetite. 


[To be continued in March—Ed.} 


A PLEA FOR MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


By JOHN KEVAN PEEBLES, Norfolk, Va. 


“Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping 
something new: 

That which they have done but earnest of the 
things that they shall do.” 

The problem of teaching our children has been 
well said to be like the poor—always with us! 
Even so, and of far more importance than the 
problem of teaching is that of providing for them 
fitting rooms in which to be taught, for if they 
be not taught, they will be handicapped by lack 
of knowledge, while if they be taught in unhealth- 
ful quarters, they are likely to suffer the far 
greater handicap of lack of health. In the first 
case, they may yet learn something of “Truth and 
God’s own Common Sense, which is more than 
knowledge.” While in the second, they may drag 
through a long life with some physical ill suffi- 
cient to be a severe tax on their energies. 

It is the custom, and, unfortunately, a custom 
well developed in our own Southern States, to 
sneer at the assertion that many of the disorders 
which affect humanity are due to defects initiated 
or developed during school life, to regard such a 
statement as the theoretical conclusion of some 
over-zealous partisan, to laugh it to scorn, and to 
consider those requirements which science now 
demands for healthful schools as coddling run 
rampant. The scornful are wont to refer to their 
own rugged health, and to the schools they at- 
tended, with their rough benches, ill light, 
draughty walls, and entire lack of all ventilation, 
as irrefutable arguments against the necessity of 


the “luxuries” of modern demands. They forget 
the very fact that their unimpaired physical 
strength shows their inherent right to belong te 
the class fittest to survive—the exception, not the 
rule. 

Fortunately it is well established that the aver- 
age of statistics gathered over similar areas, under 
like conditions, are not to be controverted. Such 
data proves, beyond question, that many diseases 
are on the increase among the younger class of 
our population, especially is this so, of all dis- 
eases which pertain to or ramify from the eye and 
its nerve centers, and their name is legion. 

Dr. 8. O. Risley, of Philadelphia, writes: 

“There is no longer any question as to the 
harmful influence upon the eyes of school-chil 
dren of insufficiently or improperly lighted rooms. 

During the latter half of the last century great 
advance was made in our knowledge of school 
hygiene, the result being a marked improvement 
in the architecture of school buildings, better 
paper and more suitable type for text books, and 
a wiser arrangement of seats and desks, both in 
their relation to the source of light and in their 
adaptability to the varying sizes of the children. 
It is interesting to note that this earnest crusa le 
for the improvement of the general hygienic °1- 
vironment of the student during school hour 
received its impetus from the careful study of 
the eyes of school children. In the early putt 
of the nineteenth century it had been observed i 
England that there seemed to be some defi’ te 
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relation between near-sight (myopia) and the 
pursuits of the educated classes in the community. 
Lat-r, extensive and painstaking studies were 
mace in the schools of Europe and this country 
unt’. at the present time (1904) more than two 
hun ved thousand eyes have been examined. The 
resu 't fully confirmed the earlier observation, 
ne it revealed a steadily increasing percentage 
of near-sight as the pupils advanced in age and 
school progress, until in the German universities 
approximately sixty per cent. of the pupils had 
acquired myopic eyes.” 


\\e have only to look around us to find good 
evidence of this. Up to about fifteen years ago 
the oculist and the optician were confined to the 
large cities, now they are found even in the small 
towns, and appear to be well supported. So far 
as we know, no reasonably exact data is avail- 


] 


able as to the number of eye-glasses sold in this 
country each year, but it appears perfectly safe 
to assert that the growth of such sales is out of 
all proportion to the increase in population, an‘l 
that these increased sales are largely due to de- 
fects, in part initiated, and in part, developed, 
hy ill-planned schools, is as sure as any logical 
conclusion can be sure. It would be folly to as- 
sert that all constitutions or all eyes are damaged 
by such buildings, but the chain must be designed 
for its weakest not its strongest link. The time 
is not likely to come when degree of physical de- 
velopment and inherited characteristics can be 
considered the basis of school classification, but, 
as in the past, so im the future, mental develop- 
ment and proximity to the school, are likely to 
“They that be 
need not a physician, but they that are 


remain the controlling factors. 
who! 
sick.” 

The school must be designed not for the excep- 
tionally strong child, but for the average weak 
tne! We, of the South, are far behind our breth- 
other sections in the recognition of the im- 
portance of these facts, and their large bearing 
on the welfare of our people. Until compara- 


ren 0] 


tively recently poverty had us, relatively speaking, 
grasp, and while we are giving ear to the 
demands for better facilities now, yet we are so 
busy with our commercial activities and internal 
deve’ pment, that it is not a wholly willing, or 
co-operative, ear that is turned to those 
vho re trying to further the movement for prop- 


in it 


actively 





erly constructed and properly planned schools. 

It is true that in Virginia the development of 
the school work during the last three years is phe- 
nomenal: it is true that there is such a vast bet- 
tering of conditions that the growing generation 
will call “blessed” those who have initiated the 
change, but it is equally true that there are still 
higher standards which we should strive to attain. 

Surely, Virginia, of all States, ought to provide 
for its sons and daughters buildings which leave 
no safeguards against disease and accident for- 
gotten. Yet it certainly cannot be denied, that it 
is always difficult to enlist co-operation in the 
appropriation of moneys for the erection of mod- 
ern buildings. 

Moreover, there is a well developed tendency to 
spread the butter over the whole slice, rather than 
to butter a part really well! What are a fey bonds 
or even many bonds against the life or disability 
of even one child! “Lest we forget, lest we for- 
get,” let us remember Collingwood, a disaster 
which should be sufficient for all time. 

There should be no repetition of it in Virginia. 





HARRISONBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


The beard of trustees of the State Normal School 
at Harrisonburg, Va., recently took up the question 
of the organization of the faculty. The course of study 
was adopted, subject to such amendments as may be 
deemed desirable before the school opens, and some 
progress was made in the selection of teachers. 

Dr. Jobn Walker Wayland, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, was elected to the chair of History, and Prof. 
C. J. Heatwole, now dean of the Florida State College 
for Women, was elected to the chair of Education. 
The election of instructors in English, Mathematics, 
Methods, Foreign Languages, Physical Education, 
Household and Manual Arts, Geography and Nature 
Study was deferred. 

Dr. Wayland who was offered the chair of History, 
is a native of Shenandoah county. He was educted 
in part at Bridgewater College, and later at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia made an exceptional record for 
scholarship. He has taken practically every prize 
offered at the University,and is at this time connected 
with its History Department as an instructor. He is 
thirty-six years old and is regarded as one of the 
most talented men in Virginia. 

Prof. Heatwole, who was elected to the chair of 
education, is a native of Rockingham county, being 
a son of Mr. David A. Heatwole, of Dale Enterprise. 
He has taught in the public schools of this county, 
was later superintendent of public schools at Morris- 
town, Tenn., and still later spent three years at Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. He is now dean 
of the Florida State College for Women at Talla- 
hassee. 
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RICHMOND, FEBRUARY, 1909 No. 5 


In this number of Tie JourNAL, we have three 
irticles on expert supervision, namely, the speech 
delivered by Dr. Denny at the Newport News 
Conference; an article by Superintendent Eggles- 
ton and one by Dr. Robert Frazer. All persons 
in Virginia interested in education are greatly 
concerned over the problem of the proper conduct 
The public school system 
It has been the 


of our public schools. 
is a vital part of the State. 


means by which illiteracy has been reduced and 


without it our civilization would deteriorate. ‘The 
essential factors in public education are: ; 
First: Good schools. 

Second: School terms of not less than seven 
months. 

Third: Healthful buildings and_ satisfactory 
equipment. 

Fourth: Good superintendents. 

Where the first three conditions prevail, the 
schools can exist and do good work were there 
no superintendent at all, but where the first three 
conditions are poor, the fourth is absolutely es- 
If the first three conditions named above 
it is better, however, to have no super- 


sential. 
are good, 
intendent than one who will not lend encourage. 
ment to the conditions already prevailing. Con- 
sequently, if there are superintendents, they 
should be good whether the conditions are good 
or bad; if conditions are good, to maintain the 
high standard already attained; if bad, to remove 
the conditions and to make a school systen 
which will be efficient. Tue Journan has no 
axe to grind and is making a fight for no indi- 
vidual. It arraigns no superintendent, but it does 
want to say a word to teachers, school boards and 
division superintendents with reference to the 
coming selection of superintendents. 

To teachers, we wish to say, be conscientious 
and do not recommend anybody for superiu- 
tendent who, in your judgment, will not help the 
system. Of schoo] trustees, we beg that purely 
personal relations will not cause them to recon: 
mend any one for division superintendent. To 
superintendents themselves, it is difficult to ad- 
dress any remarks. It is hard to ask a man to 
weigh his own case in an unprejudiced way, but 
THe JourNat. feels sure that every superinten- 
dent will concede one point; that it is best that 
he should give his whole time to the work. It is, 
therefore, encumbent upon superintendents 1 
urge the boards of supervisors and the boards of 
trustees to make adequate provisions for superil- 
tendents’ salaries so that more time can be givel 
to school work. If a superintendent already hat 
a good business which he cannot give up, his duty 
to the schools would be to decline to stand for rt 
election as superintendent. If, however, he ha 
work which is not of so important a nature and 
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he » absolutely sure that it will not hamper his 
wor. as superintendent, then if he is succeeding 
: school work, he is justified in standing for 
If any superintendent has voluntarily 
uined to retire, he should not recommend as 
iccessor any other than a real school man. 


i tion. 


There are some superintendents who, though they 
never taught, are an integral part of our 
seliool system, but they would have been 


so much better superintendents had _ they 
served an apprenticeship in. the  class-room. 
While undoubtedly a number of good superin- 
tenients who have never taught should be re- 
elected, it is as important to see that no new s1- 
per'ntendent is selected who has not at some time 
been a teacher, preferably in the public schools. 
Some ask “What constitutes a superintendent?” 


Tuk JOURNAL’s conception is: 

First: A leader—a man who can show the 
boards of supervisors and trustees what to do and 
has force and character enough to lead them to 
ite 


victory. A man who says that he cannot do “so 


and so” in connection with the schools of his 


county, if he is already a superintendent, should 


resign. If he is not a superintendent, but as- 
pires to be one, he should tear up his application. 

Second: A trained man,—competent to handle 
any class taught in any school in his division with 
the possible exception of modern languages in the 
high schools and drawing, music and manual 


training where introduced. 

Third: A man of winning personality, attract- 
ing to himself the citizens of the community and 
giving confidence in all movements for culture 
an education. 

\ superintendent who has been in office for one 
or two terms and has not been able to interest 
the people enough to make the school term longer 
than five months or to build any decent sanitary 
school buildings or to demand the selection of 
competent teachers should consider seriously 


whether he has the qualifications necessary for a 
successful eareer as a division superintendent. We 
believe that the people of the State are becoming 
aroused on this question of expert school super- 
We note an editorial in the Covington 
Dispatch of December 15, 1908, on this subject. 
We quote parts: 


vision. 


There was a time when politics played an import- 
ant part in every system of public education; when 
that high calling of public instruction was intrusted, 
not to those who, by reason of training were espe 
cially fitted for the work, but to those whose political 
influence secured for them positions which they were 
incapable of filling. 

But the very spirit of education was opposed to 
such unwholesome influence, and was at enmity with 
this element of politics in the administration of our 
free schoois. From teachers, liberal minded leaders, 
and from the private citizens of our land there came 
the demaud that politics and all political influence 
be eliminated from educational work, from the ap: 
pointment of teachers and school officials, and from 
the administration of our system of public schools. 
With one exception every branch of school work has 
been purged of this baneful political element. Toa 
very great extent the appointment of school superin- 
tendents is still made with respect to the political 
affiliation and influence of the candidates for such 
office, and men are given the supervision of our pub- 
lic schools, who are totally incapable of efliciently 
doing such work because of the necessary limitations 
placed upon them by reason of a lack of training. 
Those who are at the head of our public school sys- 
tem in this State are urging the importance of re 
quiring expert supervision of schools. It is a matter 
of general public knowledge that there are school 
superintendents who do not conform to the require- 
ments; who undertake the important work of school 
supervision without any special preparation for the 
work, and if it were made a matter of examination, 
would he found lacking in a knowledge of almost 
every branch of public school instruction. 

Tt is not the purpose of this discussion to in any 
way detract from the work now being done by super- 
intendents of schools, or to reflect upon the conscien- 
tious efforts of men who are suited in the work. 

There is, however, a wide discrepancy in many 
cases between the revuirements and standard for 
superintendents of schools, and the capacity and ability 
of the incumbents of that office, We venture the 
assertion that there are school superintendents in 
Virginia to-day, who are totally lacking in a knowl- 
edge of even the fundamental principles of education, 
and whe are not even acquainted, to any great extent, 
with the different subjects taught in the schools under 
their supervision. 





Teachers’ Association Notice 

Each local teachers’ association is requested to 
discuss at its next regular session, “The Ways and 
Means of Improving a Local Teachers‘ Associa- 
tion.” A committee should then be appointed to 
examine all papers, make a summary of all valu- 
able suggestions, and forward the same to Algar 
Woolfolk, Secretary of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Courtland, Va. 

The presidents of these associations are also be- 
quested to make some provision for aiding teach- 
ers of one room schools in their attempts to have 
creditable displays of work in Manual Training 
and Nature Study at the next November Conven- 
tion. 
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Secretary Algar Woolfolk, of State Teachers’ 
Ass lation 

No teac] 3” =s tions have been reported in 
the follown inties: Amherst, Bland, Carroil, 
Charles Citv, Cumberland, Floyd, Franklin, 
Giles, Glo ter, Go nd, Gravson, Highland, 
J.ancaster, Lunenb . Mat] ews, Middlesex, 
Northumberland, Princess Anne, Radford, Ray 
pahanno kK, R 1] md ( nty. Rock ridge, Rock 
Ingham, Russell, Shenand Spotsylvania, War 
ren, Westmoreland, and York 

There are one hundred counties in Virginia, so 
the above report shows that 29 per cent. have not 
repo d S t101 We hope that the 
teachers in these counties are organized. 


Half-Hours in Seuthern History, by Dr. Jno: Lesslie 
Hall, professor of English ar History in the College 
of William and Mary. Published by the B. F. John- 
son Publishing Company, of Richmond, Va. 

Library Edition, $1.50; School Edition, 75 cents. 


Dr. Hall’s book is the most interesting, if not 
the most important book on the South that has ap- 
peared in many a day. ‘The press, with few ex- 
ceptions (notably the New York Sun), has re- 
ceived it in the same nerous and_ patriotic 
spirit in which it was written. The predominat- 
ing note of these newspapers is well expressed by 
the editor of the Journal of Education (Boston): 
“The method of treatment is fascinating. It is 
the modern paragrapher’s ideal in that each spe- 
cial subject—about 220—is put with all the glow 
of the essayist. It is a book that will be read by 
all southern students and scholars, and should 
be read universally in the North. It would do us 
good.” 

While expressing our gratification at this more 
enlightened and generous spirit which seems to be 
gaining strenzth north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, we cannot insist too strongly that the new 
generation in the South must know the plain, un- 
varnished facts about the heroic deeds and noble 
achievements of their forefathers. As the author 
truthfully says: “In this connection, let us quote 
the solemn warning of the late Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry, an eloquent defender of his people: ‘His- 
tory, poetry, art, public opinion have been most 
unjust to the South. By perverse reiterations its 


annals. its acts, its inner feelings, its purposes 


have been grossly misrepresented. History as 
written, if accepted in future years, will consign 
the South to infamy.’ How true this is one can 
see every time he turns over the leaves of most 
of the encyclopedias and other reference books jn 
our libraries: and the poetry of America is so 
illed with hostility to the South that we can 


hardly read it without throwing down the book 


‘The most interesting of the many interesting 
chapters of the book is entitled “the Women of 
the Confederacy.” Of the great generals of thie 
South much has been said and written; of the 
private soldier and sailor, also, some record is 
found in history; but the women of the South 
still “await the historian’s pen, the poet’s song, 
and the sculptor’s chisel.” ‘To make some amends 
for the failure to pay a just and deserving trib- 
ute to her who in the home was a queen and in 
the hospital an angel of mercy, the author |ias 
given us a beautiful and clear-cut pen-picture of 
a typical woman of the Confederacy. In concliud- 
ing this subject, he says: “She is now organizing 
societies to save her father’s: name from being 
She hurls 
back in scorn the charge that her father was a 
traitor and a ‘rebel.’ Whether the people that 
persist in making this charge be a penny-a-liner 


branded with treason and rebellion. 


in some newspaper office, or editors of influential 
journals; whether thev be ignorant and uncul- 
tured ‘schoolmarms’ in some obscure village, or 
learned professors in rich universities, she indig- 
nantly denounces them as slanderers, and confi- 
dently appeals to history to vindicate the name 
and the honor of her father, either lying in a far- 
distant soldier’s grave, or bearing his ‘good gray 
head’ proudly aloft in advancing years among 2 
people that delight to honor him.” 

Among the other interesting subjects treated 
may be mentioned “The South and the Constitu- 
tion,” “The South’s Part in Maintaining and |x- 
panding the Union,” “The Homes that Made |!e- 
roes,” “The South’s History Written by Her Fue- 
mies,” “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Slavery in the 
North and the South.” “The North Sells Ou*,” 
“The ‘Higher Law’,” “The Right of Secession,” 
“New England Pioneers of Secession,” “Nu!!:f- 
eation in the North,” “Reconstruction throv 2h 
Destruction.” “The Carpetbagger and the Sc* 2 
wag.” “The KuKlux Klan.” 
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terspersed with these subjects are excellent 
paged pictures of the leading soldiers and 
st.'smen of the South; these form a collection 
o! | lustrious men, which might be properly called 

» South’s Hall of Fame.” 

the Southerner Dr. Hall’s book will come as 
4 ‘cumpet blast on a clear frosty morning. ‘To 
the Northerner it will come as an interesting re- 
ye otion of how a Southerner of to-day—not of 
rday or of to-morrow—a Southerner of the 
est intellectual and social type, thinks and 
: about the South, and about the Union, of 
which, as the author reminds us, the South was 

chief architect. 








|’rominent among the features of The Virginia 
Mavazine, the new State monthly, for January is 
rticle by Hon. Richard Evelyn Byrd, Speaker 
‘he House of Delegates and author of the fa- 
s Byrd Law, on “The Growth of Prohibition 
entiment in Virginia.” R. R. Brown, head 
h of the Washington and Lee football team 
‘the last six years, writes a review of the foot- 
ball season in this State. The article is well il- 
trated and is fairly written. State School Ex- 
ner Jas. S. Thomas contributes an account of 
annual educational conference in Newport 
News, illustrated with appropriate pictures. Trib- 
utes are paid to the memory of Dr. William Henry 
Ruffner, the founder of the public schoo] system 
in Virginia, and to the late Joseph Bryan of Rich- 
mond. 
Tur Virernta JourNAL oF Epvucation and 
e Virginia Magazine together for $1.50 a year. 
‘he price of each separately $1.00 per year. Send 
ur subscription. 
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Pensions for Teachers 

it was wise, just, and considerate for the last Leg- 
siature to make provision for those who had served 
the State so faithfully as public instructors, in order 
hat their declining years might not be spent in want. 
However, were the State able to do much more than 
she is doing, there are many teachers who would not 

e to be entirely dependent upon this fund, but 
culd prefer to make some provision for themselves. 
he Capitol Savings Bank of Richmond, Va., comes 
o their assistance at this point, and takes care of 
their money for them end gives them four per cent. 
compound interest, and will start an account with 
one dollar. Write them. Their assets are over one- 


—_ 
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haif million, and their officers are: Jno. Garland Pol- 
lard, president; Jonathan Bryan, vice-president, R. 
M. Kent, cashier; Clinton L. Williams, assistant 
cashier. 

(Mr. Kent, the cashier, is brother of Dr. C. W. 
Kent, of the University of Virginia.) 





In our January Number we published some 
facts about our subscription list. Other counties 
and cities are coming to the front and sending in 
their subscriptions. All of these will be published 
in our March Number. If you have not sub- 


scribed, do so now. Let us hear from you. 





The Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association meets in Chicago, Ill., on 
February 23, 24, and 25, 1909. This department 
meeting is usually worth more to the school superin- 
tendents and supervisors that the regular mid-sum- 
mer general meeting. On the programme will be 
President Aswell, of the State Normal School, Louis- 
jana, who will lead the round table discussion of 
the duties of county superintendents. The round 
table of superintendents of larger cities will be con- 
ducted by Superintendent Davidson, of Omaha, Neb. 
Industrial Education will be discussed by President 
Butterfield, of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, while Industrial Education as a National In- 
terest will be discussed by Elmer E. Brown, Commis 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. C. One of the 
problems to be discussed is “How to Handle Slow 
Punils in Elementary and High Schools.” A live 
subject is “The Fundamentals in the Elementary 
School Curriculum.” This subject will be led by 
Professer Junius L. Meriam, of the Teachers’ College, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. To college 
men the general topic of the “Articulation of Higher 
Educational Institutions with Secondary Schools” will 
be very attractive. This discussion will be led by 
Superintendent Brooks, of Boston, Mass. 





The Pension Question 


Let us increase the Pension Fund. Perhaps Mr. 
Carnegie, who is doing so much for instructors in 
higher education, would add something to the Vir- 
ginia Teacher’s Pension Fund if petitioned; or per- 
haps some other suggestion can be made by our 
enterprising teachers, whereby this fund may be ma- 
terially increased. 

There are inanv successful business men and wo- 
men who realize they owe their success in life to 
the public schools of this State, who might be wil- 
ling to express their gratitude by contributing some- 
thing to this fund, if appealed to. 

Let us make an effort to increase this fund dur- 
ing the next session of the summer schools; many 
of our teachers would willingly make an additional 
contribution for this purpose. Let some of the zeal 
which inspired the noble Pension Committee to take 
the initiatory steps, in this commendable cause, be 
manifest in us collectively. Let us think on these 
things and give the readers of the Virginia Journal 
the benefit of our reflections. Who comes next with 
a suggestion? 

Mrs. G. McA. Tyrer. 

A Virginia Teacher, 410 Pearl street, Lynchburg, 

Va. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


By W. H. HECK, Professor of Education, University of Virginia 


How to Tell Stories to Children, by Sara Cone 
Bryant. 260 pp., 16 mo., Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Fifth Avenue, New York. 


This litt! : neluded in the State 
Ren a ( ( It will do cood in 
vitalizing the elementary school by its emphasis 
upon love a hil nN. thy with their in- 
terests, and to their enthusiasms. The hu- 
man element is made dominant—a_ neglected 
point of vir st of ‘schools. The claim 
is made that the stories should be a regular part 
of the curriculum, with its ointed time on the 
schedule and the necessary preparation re- 
quired of the 1 r. The book n ; one real- 
ize that story-telling must be taken seriously as 
a creat educative influence. 

The first ipter explains the Purpose of Story- 
Telling in an interesting, but rather vague way. 
TO aolve ] Vv: in and throuch the JOY to stir and 
feed the life of the spirit: not this the legiti- 


mate function of the story in education?” “Inti- 
mately connected ith the enjoyment given are 
two verv practical beneficent results which the 
storyv-teller mav hone to obt n, and at least one 
of which will be a kind of reward to herself. The 
first is a relaxation of the tense school-room at- 


e 


mosphere, or its refreshing recreative 
ond result, or aim, is not so ob- 
it is this: story- 


telling is at once one of the simplest and quickest 


power. The « 
vious, but is even more desirable: 


ways of establishing a happy relation between 


1 


teacher and children, and one of the most effec- 
tive methods of forming the habit of fixed atten- 
tion in the latter.” A special plea is made for 
the classic Fairy Stories on account of their value 
in stimulating the imagination, in presenting 
moral truths in easy, concrete form, and in set- 
ting examples of simple, direct style. The Non- 
sense ale is defended for its development of hu- 
mor, and the Nature Story for its cultivation of 
sympathy. Many will disagree with the author 
in her disregard for scientific truth in Nature 
Stories. The Historical ‘Story get its meed of 
praise because it “gives a sense of the reality and 


humanness of past events, is a valuable aid in pa- 


triotic training, and stirs the desire of emulating 
roodness and wisdom.” 

The second chapter illustrates by three popular 
stories the fundamental characteristics of stories 
that appeal to children: “action, in close se- 
familiar images, tinged with mystery; 


leg The third chapter 


some aegree ¢ f rey tition.” 
illustrates in a similar way the art of adapting 
stories to tell; and the fourth chapter discusses 
the main point, of the book, How to Tell the 
Story. “To sum it all up, then, let us say of the 
method likely to bring success in telling stories, 
that it includes svmpathy, grasp, spontaneity ; one 
ppreciate the story, and know it; and then, 
using the realizing imagination as a constant vivi- 
fying force, and dominated by the mood of the 
story, one must tell it with all one’s might,—sim- 
ply, vitally, joyously.” Far from an easy task! 

The last chapter illustrates the use of the story 
in school, with suggestions about picture-making, 
recitations, ete. Then follow Stories, Selected 
and Adapted, for the different grades, delightful 
reading for young and old, even though some of 
the latter may be hypercritical enough to doubt 
the wisdom of including some of the nature stor- 
ies with descriptions untrue to the real facts of 
the case. The collection of Stories combined with 
those given previously to illustrate the conclu- 
sions of the book and to guide the teacher in ap- 
plying those conclusions while we realize the dif- 
ficulty of succeeding in this beautiful art of story- 
telling, we hope that hundreds of our Virginia 
teachers will use this guide in an earnest effort 
to make their school work happier and more help- 
ful by means of the story. 


The Philosophy of Education, by Herman Har- 
rell Horne, 287 pp., 12 mo., $1.25. The Mac- 
millan Company, 64 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


This is a popular text-book for colleges and nor- 
mal schools. It can be recommended to the 
teacher and to layman as a pleasantly written sum- 
mary of educational theory in its larger aspects. 
In fact, the book is more valuable for gener! 
reading than for class study, because its faci 
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su!) varizing is an attractive feature in the one 
cas’ and often an unsatisfactory feature in the 

The author covers such a large field and 
s many problems so easily that the advanced 
et t becomes critical. But the general reader 
i nd educational theory well set forth in a 
a inspire as well as inform, combining many 
pl of the subject into a scientific and re- 
li s unity. 

first aspect discussed is the Biological. 
“Tore are three facts known to biology, and to 
other sciences as well, which are significant for 
education. These are (1) the increasing size of 
the cerebrum, or hemispheres of the brain, both 
absolutely and relatively to the size of the body, 
n tie ascending scale of mammals; (2) the pro- 


| period of human infancy in comparison 


with lower animals: and (3) the brain as the 
organ of mind.” After discussing these subjects, 
the author, in the chapter on the Physiological 
Aspect, treats of the relation between mind and 
body and of the care of the body in education. 
The chapters on the Sociological Aspect discuss 
the relation of the school to society. The school, 
through its curriculum, should make its pupils 
understand the fundamental characteristics and 
achievements of society, and through its methods 
and ideals, should develop in its pupils an ability 
to meet the needs of that society and serve in 
its progress. The curriculum is analyzed at 


lenvth as representing the intellectual, emotional, 


and volitional phases of the social environment. 
The chapters on the Psychological Aspect seek 
to answer the following big questions: What is 
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the nature of that activity of mind whereby it 
develops? What is the nature of that development 
which takes place in mind through its activity? 
And what are the characteristics of the developed 
mind?” The questions are interestingly treated, 
with a helpful interpretation of psychological 
principles, but there is an over-emphasis on plati- 
tudes and the attractive style sometimes becomes 
grandiose. Under the title, Philosophical Aspect, 
the author devotes himself to his own solution of 
the problems concerning God, Freedom, and Im- 
mortality. He winds up with the following cum- 
bersome conclusion of his whole book: “Putting 
all these matters together and summarizing our 
preceding total inquiry concerning the nature of 
education, we reach the following last conception: 
Education is the eternal process of superior ad- 
justment of the physically and de- 
veloped, free, conscious, human being to God, as 
manifested in the intellectual, emotional, and vo- 
litional environment of man.” 

Since few teachers really think about the mean- 
ing of education in its relations to the develop- 
ment of the individual, the evolution of society, 
and the great philosophical problems, this book 
will enlarge and enrich their minds. The au- 
thor’s frequent verbosity and his straining after 
sententiousness need not injure the lesson of his 
book, that all life is a unity and that education 
cannot be properly interpreted unless related to 
the whole of which it is a part. We need not 
agree with many of the author’s points in order 
to sympathize with the breadth of his view. 


mentally 


The PHILOSOPHY ef READING 


By A. B. CHANDLER, JR., Principal Leigh School, Richmond, Virginia 


SEcOND PAPER 


IV. PLEASURABLE TASKS 


In these later days when the thought of the 
worl! and its consequent behavior are more and 
more asseverated from the austere dogmas of as- 
cetic'sm and made to conform to nature’s appoint- 
ments for human tonduct, it excites not merely 
our wonder but our pity as well, when we call] to 





mind such Stoic philosophy as applied to child- 
life. Retrospection shows how completely this 
strenuous philosophy was made to regulate the 
life, but happily it shows also how that in our 
times another and quite different rule of action 
has been found. The criterion and measure of 
a child’s intellectual growth and strength is no 
longer his ability for assimilation, nor his cour- 
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age to unwincingly and obediently perform dis- 


tasteful or uncomprehended tasks because bidden ; 


but rather a progressive conformity to nature's 
law, and employment of devices deducible there- 
from. 

And the highest evidence of his successful 
growth is the sensation of pleasure which he ex- 
periences as he proceeds Trom conquest to con- 
quest. oth from introspection and from obser- 
vation of the intellectual growth of children I un- 
hesitatinely affirm t] at the highest real pleasure 
a child gets out of his school life results from 
that objective, concrete, inductive teaching, tact- 
fully conducted, which leads the child to constant 


discovery of his own powers, lt is a serious peda 


gogic error to suppose that a child’s progress in 


mental development bears relationshi) to, much 
less is depet if upon or determined by his pow- 
ers of endurance of ill-adapted tasks. Nor should 


there be any frictional transition from the theory 
and practice of self-education by quickening the 
perceptions through the senses into the theory 
and practice of 
latter and larger development through the added 
instrumentality of books. 


1° 


self-education by quickening the 


And a very safe evidence of the certainty of his 
acquisitions in proper degrees of progression is 
again the sensation of pleasure experienced in 
their pursuit. It is nature’s law that a child should 
Be it 
remembered, however, that these general obser- 
to teach that all tasks, 
whether in or out of school, are pleasurable to 


delight in the consciousness of growth. 
vations are not intended 


every child; nor that some tasks, really necessary, 
are often perhaps distasteful even at times to the 
point of repugnance. But they are intended to 
teach that, as a general proposition, if the teacher 
finds this rebellious disposition in her pupil, the 
attitude of the pupil is almost certainly due to a 
dogmatic and empirical and abstract trend of 
teaching, rather than concrete teaching conducted 
by observation and experimental induction, re- 
sulting in a consequent gradual alienation of 
the pupil from her, not a sympathetic attraction 
of him to her. The fault is usually in the teacher. 
not in the child. The good old Socratic doctrine, 
“Gnothi seauton’’ still retains its full vigor and 


usefulness. She must first become conscious of 
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her own powers and limitations before she can 
successfully lead others. 

Says Mr. Quick in “Educational Reformes:;” 
“But the present dullness of school work is not 
without its defenders. ‘They insist upon the im- 
portance of breaking in the mind to hard work, 
‘This can only be done, they say, by tasks which 
are only repulsive to it. ‘The school boy does not 
like and ought not to like learning Latin gram- 
mar any more than the colt should find plgasure 
in running round in a circle; the very fact that 
these things are not pleasant makes them bene- 
ficial. Perhaps a certain amount of such train- 
ing may train down the mind and qualify it for 
some drudgery from which it might otherwise re- 
volt; but if this result is attained, it is attained 
at the sacrifice of the intellectual activity which 
is necessary for any higher function. As Carlyle 
says, when speaking of routine work generally, 
you want nothing but a sorry nag to draw your 
sand-cart ; your high-spirited Arab will be dange- 
ous in such @ capacity. But who would advocate 
for all colts a training which should render them 
fit for nothing but such humble toil? I have 
spoken elsewhere on this subject, and here I will 
merely express my strong conviction that boys’ 
minds are frequently dwarfed and their interest 
in intellectual pursuits blighted by the practice 
of employing the first years of their school life 
in learning by heart things which it is quite 
impossible for them to understand or care for. 

Teachers set out by assuming that little boys 
can not understand anything, and that all we can 
do with them is to keep them quiet and cram 
them with forms which will come in useful at 
a later age. When the boys have been taught on 
this system for two or three years, their teacher 
complains that they are stupid and inattentive, 
and that so long as they can say a thing by heart 
they never trouble themselves to understand it. 
In other words, the teacher grumbles at them for 
doing precisely what they have been taught 
do, for repeating words without any thought of 
their meaning. * * * It would be a great step ‘4 
advance if teachers in general were as dissatis 
fied ‘with themselves as they usually are with 
their pupils.” 

And so it comes to pass that school li‘ is 
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si .uous to children, and the appointed tasks 
istasteful or repugnant. The most the 
r can secure from them is passive acquies- 
, until by and by, their natures become sour 
they break out into open rebellion against 
ds and ways which are mysterious and un- 
ral to them and which should find little sym- 
with others, Moreover, every man has a 
to happiness, and will most surely pursue 
hing he supposes to be happiness through 
ver channels his environments open up to 
Ilappiness is one of the blessings granted 
to im by the Constitution. I take the position, 
r, that happiness will not be thrust upon 

ut that its acquisition in adult life will 
depend upon the sources from which it is ob- 
tained, and the intensity and eagerness’ with 
it is pursued in the earlier formativve pe- 
I go a step further 
happiness 


; of the child’s growth. 

declare that the possession of 
should be made a distinct aim in education and 
ler that the mind of youth may continually 
into beatific culture, it must be fed on 
ledge which will yield mental satisfaction or 
intellectual delight. 

\gain, the pulse of the twentieth century life 
heats too fast. Every imaginable amusement and 
device to attract both adults and children from 
the calm, contemplative tranquility of life to the 
abnormal, excitable, even vulgar phases of exist- 
ence has not only been devised but pressed upon 
us everywhere. The net result is that our moral 
sense has been dulled, and we learn to look upon 
such things as innocent at first, then as desirable, 
until finally we fail in our ability to form correct 
judements, our vision of the things which bring 
true happiness becomes less and less acute, and 
our characters are often traduced. In a word, if 
we vield to the guidance of these false and evil 
forces, in all human probability a wrecked life 
is the ultimate end. How very true and appli- 
cable are the words of the poet: 


Jice is a monster of so frightful mien 

As to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


\» one is morally or mentally safe so long as 
he < dependent for his happiness on conditions 
whic lie outside of himself. The sources from 
whi) he should continually expect and draw his 
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happiness should be within. Reverses and sor- 
rows will crowd into the life all too soon; and 
they will scatter destruction in their path un- 
less sources of equilibrium and of happiness exist 
within to maintain the balance, to give steady 
direction to all mental efforts, and to control the 
fury of emotional storms. 


V. READING—ITS PLACE AMONG STUDIES 


A foreword as to a misconception of language. 
I have heard that there once existed a school of 
linguists who contended that language is a me- 
dium for the concealment of thought, and I can 
easily believe it from my attempted acquaintance 
with the writings of some authors whom, happily 
it is hoped, a past generation has buried and with- 
out issue. At least the only descendants of these 
former scions I can now recall are the framers of 
iegal documents and writers of political platforms. 
Such instruments are often intended to have 
squinting constructions. Language by such false 
representatives seems to have been considered a 
game of mental hide-and-seek, in which a beauti- 
ful thought-gem is concealed beneath vagaries, 
verbosity and the tangled ambiguity of high 
sounding phrases, and he is the master of lan- 
guage whose penetration is so keen that he can, 
after almost superhuman effort, pierce the mys- 
terious haze and find the thought-gem beneath. 
I am glad I live in a different time. I am glad 
school children of my day are not raised in this 
atmosphere of mental foc 

Language should be like a clear prism through 
which the thought-gem is discernible at a glance. 
Language is indeed of no use whatsoever unless 
it is to express thought. The more clearly and 
forcefully it radiates its thought, the better it is 
as language. It is, whether oral or written, not 
a thing in itself nor an object in itself, nor does 
it exist for itself. It is a vehicle of thought. It 
is not an end, but a means to an end. This con- 
ception is presented to impress the fact that the 
purpose, the great purpose, of reading is not pri- 
marily to exercise the vocal organs or those of 
hearing and sight, but to get the thought through 
these organs. It teaches also a nobler concetion 
of the offices of books, made up of written lan- 
guage, which we will presently consider. 

“Reading maketh the full man” says the philo- 
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sopher. Reading is second to no other study in 1ts 


importance, because we must read before we can 


learn other things. ‘T'he fact is I have often ob- 


served that 


» proportion of failures and dlis- 


couragements in arithmetic, grammar and other 


studies is due to inabil ty to read understand- 


ingly. We read to acquire hurriedly informa- 


tion needed at once for guidance. This may be 
termed superficial reading, or scanning. We may 
read for the added information in permanent 
knowledge cained. Or, again. we may read for 
the cultural pleasures we derive from it. 

The storehouse of the world’s masters, with all 


their recorded experiences and thoughts. is open 


to us as soon as we have lJearned to read. Our own 
power is multiplied, our horizon is broadened, our 
perceptions are quickened, our sympathies are 
deepened The great in all the history of the 
race may become our friends and companions, 


ages is laid at our fect. 


through reading, become 


and the wisdom of the 
Then, too, we may, daily 


conversant with contemporary events, 


keeping 
pace with all the happenings throughout the world. 
Through reading 


pering callery and all who will may hear the 


the whole world is made a whis- 


echoing vcices. 


> ] 1 
Books are but and re- 


mirrors of past deeds 


vivify them. They have the power of an intellectual 


resurrection. They prevent annihilation and pre- 
serve the heart-throbs of the 


world’s _ stirring 


1s 


In books we can feel the great world’s 
Books not only unlock 


events. 


pulse and throb. 


heart 
the mysteries of the otherwise hidden past but give 
into the future. 


knowledge. 


1 


fresh insights Through books 


we cultivate prescient 
literature of 
ae ee 


tions for life’s tasks. 
In the experiences of others, brought to us by 


Through the 
the masters we gather high inspira- 


reading, our own experiences are made more in- 
tensely human and real; and it is always a pleas- 
ure to have one’s own experience reenforced by 
We visualize the great 
accumulations and variations of the world’s in- 
tense deeds. Books are the touchstones of the 
the magic power of quickening lethargic 
ease into buoyant activity. They ennoble both 
life and character. They stir our emotions, 


the experiences of others. 


ages, 


clarify our judgments, sharpen our perceptions, 
increase our social natures and lend a magnetic 





Books are the great 
Books, as much 
Without 


the treasures of literature, with all their inspi- 


charm to our personalities. 
interpreters of the world’s life. 
perhaps as anything else, fix our ideals. 


ration for a high ethical and spiritual life, how 
And 


how shorn of a hopeful destiny! How low might 


barren and meagre would our lives become. 


our conceptions of living be, if our lives were de- 
prived of the directive forces exerted by good 
literature ! 

We can gain no clear and accurate knowledge 
of the present save as the past is interpreted to 
us through books. And books empty the great 
But there 


Some empty reservoirs of 


reservoirs of the past into our lives. 


1 


are books and books. 


filth and slime, which kill life; others empty res- 


evoirs of sparkling, pure water, which refresh and 
enrich life. We must have a great care which 
we read and teach. 

A 
the immediately practical aim in view of know- 
as an end in itself. This mis- 
is often fatal. The stream does not rise 
If the teacher sets this 


low ideal before her pupils, they are never likely 


gain, we may read or teach reading only with 


ing how to read 
take 


higher than its source. 


to become appreciative or interested interpreters 


of the world’s literature. But if, with a higher 
conception of life and of education, and imbued 
with the ethical and spiritual significance of lit- 
erature, and determined that the child shall] see 
and feel as she sees and feels the pulsations of 
life in literature, that he shall grow into this ful 
ler power, she sets her heart to the task of teachi- 
ing reading, she will almost surely find fresh 
strength and inspiration exerted over the child 
through this loftier aim, 

This leads me to say that it does indeed seem 
true in every phase of human endeavor that the 
type of our work is commensurate with the lo'ti- 
ness of our aim. Sentiment and idealism are still 
among the greatest forces in the universe. Some 
one has well said that the uplifting of the dema- 
cratic masses depends upon the implanting at 
school of the taste for good reading. There!ore, 
far more potent in life than the mechanical art 
of knowing how to read is the aesthetical art of 
fixing high ideals in the sort of literature read 
and increasing the power of interpretation »nd 
appreciation. Fenelon sums up the whole m: ‘ter 











| he says: “lf the crowns of all the kingdoms 
e empire were laid down at my feet in ex- 
<e for my books and my love of reading I 
| spurn them all.” 
r these and other reasons reading, when un- 
tood on its ethical and spiritual side, must 
py the very first place in the thoughts of 
nts and teachers. 
all studies serve for discipline or guidance 
delight, reading belongs most essentially to 
the last class, and it can be made the most potent 
ium of all to induct the child’s thoughts into 
ns of fixed and stable character. In truth, 
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all educational] effort should terminate in charac- 
ter, for character-building is, after all, the high- 
est aim of the teacher’s art. Studies which con- 
tribute most to this end transcend in importance 
those whose major value is wholly or chiefly of a 
disciplinary or instrumental type. Reading, 
therefore. is of most worth in the training of 
children, because it is a study of this humane or 
culture type—a type which should no longer be 
made inferior or subservient or merely supple- 
mental to that which might seem more useful be- 
cause of its value for discipline or for knowledge. 


The QUESTION OF PUNISHMENT IN the SCHOOLS 


By FRANCIS H. SMITH, Superintendent of Schools, Staunton, Va. 


he subject of punishment is a many-sided 
one in school management, and presents prob- 
lems of difficult solution. The question before 
us to-day, however, is restricted to a single as- 
pect of the general proposition, namely, that 
which relates to its just infliction, as viewed from 
the standpoint of the child no less than from that 
f ithe teacher. 

Justice, under all circumstances, is a right 
which the school should guarantee to the child, 
and if this right is scrupulously observed, it will 
not fail to strengthen the bond between teacher 
and pupil by securing for him the respect and 
regard of his pupils. 

very teacher should cultivate the confidence 
of his school. Confidence in his scholarship; con- 
fidence in his industry and abounding sympathy 
for the welfare of his pupils along every line of 
school work, and more than all, confidence in his 
sense of justice in dealing with those over whom 
and for whom he exercises daily such large au- 
thority and transforming influence. 

In no phase of school management is the ad- 
herence to the principle of justice brought so 
clearly to view as in the spirit and manner of im- 
posing penalties and inflicting punishment, both 
in kind and degree. The teacher may possess 
other high qualifications for the school-room, and 
yet, if he fail to impress the school with his 
fairness to all, those other requisites will be lost 
sight of, and his influence as a teacher, to control, 


direct, and inspire his pupils to earnest endeavor 
for honorable achievement in school life, fail, and 
for the reason that confidence in his sense of jus- 
tice is not conspicuous in his exercise of authority. 
That punishment be reasonable and just, it 
should never be given when the teacher is under 
the influence of feeling for an offense committed. 
To administer justice requires calm judgment, 
the mind free from passion, suppressed anger, or 
even perhaps, righteous indignation. 

The end of punishment being to reform the 
wrongdoer, and also to prevent wrongdoing on 
the part of others, will surely miscarry if the im- 
pression is prevalent that it is not proportionate 
to the offense, or is inflicted while the teacher is 
under the control of feeling or excitement. It 
will require only a few instances of punishment 
thus given to destroy the influence of any teacher, 
and to lead, inevitably, to a spirit of bitterness 
and opposition on the part of the one immediately 
concerned, while, at the same time, it will beget, 
and perhaps justify, the sympathy of the school 
with the offender, and this will find expression 
in a purpose to oppose and thwart the teacher in 
his effort to preserve order and enforce a faith- 
ful and ready performance of the tasks of the 
school-room. Public sentiment is to be reckoned 
with no less in the school than in the State. 

As strange and unreasonable as it may sound, 
the dullest pupil and one hardly capable of com- 
prehending the simplest principle of the text- 
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book can, intuitively, and with almost unerring 
judgmy nt, detect in the teacher a failure to award 
xact justice and impartiality. 


to realize that if he 


punishment with e 
It behooves him, 


would discharge well and truly the responsibili- 


thnerelore, 


ties of one of the highest and most responsible 
positions in human endeavor—that of training 
the minds and hearts of the young—he must se- 
cure for himself the implicit faith of his pupils 
that they will, 
be treated with absolute fairness. 
that a child who believes he has been unduly, 17 


not wrongfully punished, should be wanting in 


under any and all circumstances, 
How natural 


respect and regard for his teacher who, though 
unintentionally, has treated him thus, and what 
hope that one laboring under this sense of injury, 
can be inspired to fidelity in school duties, 
whether they concern good conduct enjoined or 
lessons assigned. Human nature is the same 
whether in the child or the man, and all will 
admit that when we are laboring under a con- 
viction of injustice done us, and especially when 
it is associated with one whom we should regard 
as the personification of fair dealing, the, power 
to influence us in right conduct and action is im- 
paired if not lost. The teacher intends to be 
just, but what I wish to emphasize here is the im- 
portance to him of scrupulous care, patient in- 
vestigation and calm deliberation, when a case de- 
manding punishment arises, that his justice may 
be obvious to all, that he may be above even the 
suspicion of wrong towards his pupils. 

The highest and strongest motive that can be 
called into action, especially in dealing with the 
young, is that which has its seat in the affections. 
The teacher who gains and holds the love of his 
| not often be concerned with questions 
of punishment. Fear of punishment is rarely 
corrective, or of lasting effect. Obedience thus 
obtained rests upon a low motive for right liv- 


pupils wil 


ing, and will avail only so long as the strong arm 
of authority is suspended over the delinquent and 
no longer. 


True reform must spring from other and 


higher incentives. If we would have our schools 
characterized for observance of order, and for the 
acquisition of useful knowledge, we should not 
fail to arouse the love of our pupils, founded upon 
our love for them, and their abiding faith in us 
as we stand before them day by day in the school. 

Justice is a divine attribute, but we should 
cultivate it and make it our study that we may 
practice it towards those whose well being should 
be our chief concern. 

[ will direct attention to only one form of pun- 
ishment—one which involves greater risk of ap- 
pearing harsh and unjust than any other, I re- 
fer to the penalty of detention after school for 
failure upon lessons. This should not be resorted 
to without great care and discrimination. Cer- 
tainly, not until the teacher is thoroughly con- 
versant with the mental capacity of the child, his 
One who 
appears badly when reciting may have done his 


temperament and home surroundings. 


best to prepare the lesson, and have bestowed 
more labor in its preparation than another who 
recites more glibly. This form of punishment, 
though eminently proper, and often a duty 
if judiciously impcsed, falls short of its object 
if it becomes a daily practice with reference to a 
particular pupil. He will look upon his being 
kept in at school as a matter of course, and be 
disposed to view it as a kind of persecution rather 
than an indication of the teacher’s sincere inter- 
est in his progress. To be kept in day after day 
for failure upon lessons is likely to cause thiat 
study to be associated wrongly with the penalty, 
and the pupil instead of becoming more inter- 
ested in it as a study, will dislike it more and 
more, until after a while the book itself will be 
an object of detestation. The usual condition of 
mind of one kept in habitually is that of sullen- 
ness, not docility, and therefore not responsive to 
the pains and effort of the teacher for his im- 
provement. All punishment should have for ‘ts 
object the betterment of the child. Failing in 
this it is of small value. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The chief event in the life of the University dur- 
ing last month has been the Poe centenary, cele- 
brat from January 16 to 23, when the institution 
en red to do honor to the genius and work of 
her most famous alumnus. 

During the week indicated Poe’s old room on West 
Re No. 13, now in charge of the Raven Society, 
wa en to visitors as a Poe museum. Among the 
various pieces of furniture recently secured for the 
room is a settee which was once in the Allan home 
in Richmond, where Poe spent part of his boyhood. 
Numerous relics of Poe, belonging to the Raven So- 


ciety. the University at large, and to individual mem- 
bers of the faculty, were placed in the room, either 
permanently or temporarily; and a number of inter- 


esting articles connected with the poet were loaned 
for the occasion by persons in various parts of the 
country. 

On Saturday night, January 16, the Jefferson Lit- 
erary Society, of which Poe was a member, and 
whose hall is on West Range near where he roomed, 
rendered a special Poe program. On Monday night 
following the Raven Society celebrated the poet in 
a most entertaining and fitting manner, most c° | 
numbers on the program being either ‘selections 


from Poe or productions based upon his work. 
Tuesday, January 19, was the day about which 

centered the chief interest. In the morning the ex- 

ercises, held in Madison Hall, partook of an interna- 


tional character. Professor Alcee Fortier, of New 
Orleans, delivered in French an address on Poe’s 
relation to French literature; and Professor Georg 
Eduard, fate of Munich, Germany, now of North- 


western University, spoke on Poe’s relation to Ger- 
man literature. At night Professor Barrett Wendell, 
of Harvard discussed in his scholarly way the cos- 
mopolitanism of Poe’s work; and Professor C. Al- 
phonso Smith, of the University of North Carolina 
made an address on Poe’s influence upon Southern 
literature. In the morning the presiding officer was 
Dr. Charles W. Kent, professor of English literature 
in the Tiniversity of Virginia, and an enthusiastic 
Poe scholar; at the evening program Dr. E. A. Alder- 
man, president of the University, presided. Both in 
the morning and at night tributes to Poe, written in 
both verse and prose by distinguished literati in va- 
rious parts of the world, were read. 

One of the most‘'interesting features of the whole 
series of exercises was the presentation, at the final 
program, of a limited number of bronze medals to 
persons who had done notable work in reference to 
Poe or his writings. 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


The new library was opened to the students on 
the fourth of January. It is a building of unusual 
attractiveness, as well as of much greater usefulness 
than the old library room. The new grand-stand on 
the Cary Athletic Field has also been completed. Its 
Seat ig capacity is about eight hundred. 

Dr Lyon G. Tyler has returned from his vacation 
and ‘aken up his duties as president. 

In the chapel on the 22nd of December, the sec- 
ond of the public lectures by the members of the 
facul'y was delivered by Dr. James S. Wilson, who 
spoke on “The Poems of Alfred Noyes.” - 
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AMONG the COLLEGES 


Prof. Will Keeble will be the next speaker on the 
29th of January. His subject will be “The Electric 
Theory.” 

Examinations on the first term work began on 
Thursday, January 21st, and the new term will com- 
mence on the first day of February. 

“College Commencement and How to Improve It” 
was the subject of discussion at the January Col- 
lege Hour, held on Monday, the 18th. 

The meeting was a very suggestive one, but no 
changes of a radical nature were advocated. 

In athletics, the basket-ball team occupies the 
whole field; the most recent game was with the 
five of the University of Virginia at Charlottesville. 
By a small sum, the wearers of the orange and blue 
won the game. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The examination period for the first term’s 
work is about half over, the whole period covering 
about three weeks. The cadets are hard at work 
and with a good class rocm record of daily recita- 
tions for the term just passed, their prospects are 
very encouraging for excellent academic work for 
this half of the session. 

The first part of the month, just before the be- 
ginning of the examination period, the cadets gave 
fine building and is fitted up with the very latest 
were greatly enjoyed. There were a large number 
of young ladies from out of town who came up for 
the dances. 

The new Hospital has just been completed and 
will be occupied very shortly. This is an unusually 
fine building and is fitted up with the very latest 
improvements. There are wards for the patients, 
an isolated ward for contagious diseases, splendid 
hot and cold water baths, a very excellent operat- 
ing room, and particularly noticeable are the two 
bright and sunny solariums which enclosed in glass 
and steam heated make a delightful place for the 
sick ones to convalesce. 

At a call of the Superintendent the Board of Visi- 
tors assembled here in semi-annual meeting Janu- 
ary 14th, and transacted the usual business. 

Tt is with pleasure that we note the appointment 
of Lieutenant-Colonel C. W. Watts, to the Professor- 
ship of Mathematics, and Major Francis H. Smith, 
Jr., to the Associate-Professorship of Mathematics. 

The cadets are delighted with the announcement 
by the President of the Board of Visitors of the pro- 
posed trip to Washington on March 4th, the occas- 
ion of the inauguration of President-elect William 
H. Taft. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


The regular work of the session was resumed on 
Tuesdzv morning, January 5th. Quite a number of 
new students have entered for the second quarter. 

Dr. C. C. Grove, professor of mathematics and 
astronomy, was elected a fellow of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science at the last 
meeting, held in Baltimore, during the holidays. 

The two literary societies are doing unusually 
good work this session, due largely to the special 
incentive that each has recently received. Among 
the select audience that listened to the last annual 
debaters’ contest of the Demosthenean Society was 
a prominent lawyer of Roanoke, Mr. Charles Wil- 
liam Compton. This gentleman was impressed with 
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the enthusiasm and earnestness of the debaters. 
Shortly afterward he arranged to endow the society 
with an annual debaters’ improvement medal, in 
honor of his brother, Houston N. Compton, class 


of ’7S. who wes a Demosthenean. Inspired by this 
generous act, Prof. P. E. Wright, of China Grove, 
N. C., a former Ciceronian and a graduate in the 


class of ’S87, similarly endowed the Ciceronian So- 
ciety. The annual celebration of the Demosthenean 
Socictv will be held on Lee’s birthday, January 19th; 
thot of the Ciceronian on February 22d. 

Woun Ick Leigh, class of ’07, who is now living in 
San Francisco, has recently published a book en- 
titled “EXnglish Taught Without a Teacher.” He is 
now at work preparing a Korean-English diction- 
ary. 

T S. Painter, class of ’0S, led his class in chemis- 
trv in the last examinations at Yale, while J. P. 
Feiser, class of °04, stood second. 

Frank A. Reid. class of ’08, now Rhodes scholar 
from Virginia at Oxford University, has been study- 
ing in France during the Christmas vacation 


STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The annual mid-winter commencement of the 
School was held January 22-26. This is the last of 
the mid-winter commencements, as the course of 
studv has been so arranged that in future there will 
be only one graduating class a year. 

Diplomas were granted to the following young 
ladies: Catherine Elizahetkh Anderson, Farmville, 
Va.: Martha King Blanton, Farmville, Va.: Mildred 
Elizabeth Blarton, Farmville, Va.: Mary Zuline Cut- 
chins. Franklin, Va.: Mildred May Davis, Biack- 
stone, Va.: Anna Leth Dunecanson, Barton Heights, 
Va.; Geraldine Graham, Crewe, Va.: Isahelie Wil- 
liams Harrison, Vinita, Va.: Antoinette Nidermafer, 
Poplar Hill, Va.: Blanche King Nidermaier, Pop- 
lar Hill, Va.; Katherine Pennybacker, Broadway, Va.; 
Lucy Elizabeth Robins, Gloucester, Va.; Graham 
Frances Trent, Andersonville, Va.: Happy Wilder, 
South Boston, Va. 

The first honor was awarded to Miss Mildred Blan- 
ton and second honor to Miss Blanche Nidermaier. 

The order of exercises for the commencement was 
as follows: On Friday evening, January 22nd, 
the voung ladies of the Elocution Class presented 
two bright little farces, “The Kleptomaniac” and 
“A Pan of Fudge,” for the benefit of the school mag- 
azine, The Guidon. 

January 23rd, at 8 P. M., Class Banauet. 

January 24th, at 8:30 P. M., Baccalaureate Ser- 
men by Rev. J. E. Hicks, pastor of the Baptist 
church in Danville, Va. 

January 25th, at 8:30 P. M., Class Night Exer- 
cises, 

January 26th, at 8:30 P. M.. Delivery of Diplomas, 
Address by Dr. W. H. Heck, University of Vir- 
ginia. 

President Jarman and Dr. Robert T. Kerlin of the 
Department of Literature, attended the Poe Anni- 


versary Celebration at the University of Virginia 
and on February 2nd, President Jarman was pre- 
sent at the meeting of the State Board of Education 
in Richmond. 

The number of new students entered for the 
Spring Term was up to the usual count and the ep 
rollment is still in excess of that of last session. 

It is with much pleasure and satisfaction that we 
state that although our enrollment is on the increase 
we can show a most marked decrease in our ip. 
firmary roll; this has been an unusually healthy 
year and the students have done exceptionally good 
work. 

The new term opened on January 26th, the sched. 
ules for the Juniors and Seniors were made out a 
week hefore and every thing was quickly organized 
and the work is going smoothly. 

On the evening of January 21st the Athenian and 
Pierian Literary Societies gave a very enjovable 
joint entertainment in the Auditorium. The pro 
gram consisted of tableaux, music and some very 
interesting papers. This is the first public appear. 
ance of these societies and they won commendation 
on all sides. 

Dr. Millidge visited Norfolk on the 18th of Janv- 
ary and made an address before the teachers of that 
county. The meeting was held in the Huntersville 
School and Dr. Millidge reports the remarkable at- 
tendance of 115 out of 120 teachers, the five who 
were absent being kept at home by sickness. This 
speaks well for Norfolk county. 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


The past month has been devoted largely to holiday- 
taking hy the students. Most of the members of the 
faculty are members of one or more educational asso 
ciations. Several of these met during the Christmas 
holidays, and were attended by many of them. 

Dr. Smith has, during the past month, attended 
the Council of Federated Churches in America, at 
which he was a delegated representative of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. He also read a paper 
on “Student Self Government” before the Southern 
Educational Association at its meeting in Atlanta. 

The exactness with which the holiday regulations 
were observed by the students is quite commendable. 
Practically the whole body remained until the last 
recitation on December 22nd, and there were but 
three who were not on hand for the first recitation on 
Jaunary 6th. Impending examinations have much to 
do with the promptness of the return and the present 
marked studiousness of students. 

A permanent projecting lantern has just been in- 
stolled in the College chapel. The departments of 
Astronomy, Biology and Art have their own !anterns 
in regular use in their respective lecture rooms, but 
up to this time there has been no permanent ap- 
paratus for illustrated public lectures in the chapel. 

On January 30th we are to have such an illustrated 
presentation of the work now being done on the Pan: 
ama canal. 


HOOL NE \ 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


At the three sessions of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools at Newport News, the chief 
topic of discussion were the requirements for admis- 


sion to college and the enforcement of these require 
ments. 

A committee consisting of J. M. McBryde, Jr., chair 
man; W. M. Thornton, R. E. Blackwell, Hampden 
Wilson, P. S. Barnes, made a report on uniform re 
quirements for admission to college, and re om 
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led a maximum of fourteen points and a mini- 


me! } 
ml of ten points. After discussing the report in 
detail, the association instructed the committee to 


tinue, and ordered that copies of the report be 
sel): out to all the colleges and secondary schools in 
the State, and that it be presented again for final 
action at the next annual meeting of the association. 

When the subject of enforcement of the entrance 
requirements was taken up, the men from the sec- 
ondary schools, public and private, united in con- 
demning the colleges throughout the State for admit- 
ting students before the completion of tke prepara- 
tory school ecurse. Papers were presented from the 
college men by W. W. Smith and R. E. Blackwell; 
from the school men by W. M. Black, Harris Hart 
and P. S. Barnes. 


CO 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


After a full end harmonious discussion of the whole 
suhicct. the following resolutions were adopted: 

“Resolved, That the secondary schools of this asso- 
ciation shall recommend as prepared for college only 


those students who have completed the three years’ 
high school course as outlined by the State Board of 
Eencation, and who have made at least ten points 
of the college entrance requirements. 


Resolved, That the secondary schools of the asso- 
n report every October to the secretary of the 
ciation the names of those students that enter 
colleze that fall, together with the names of the 
ols from which they came. a detailed account of 


sen 


tl coliege preparatory course, and the names of 
the colleges they enter. The secretary will tabulate 
th: dete and make a full report at the annual meet- 


ing of the association.” 
The program was completed by the presentation 


of the following papers on special topics affecting the 
hizh schoo] courses: 

“Physieal and Chemical Laboratory Work in the 
Public High Schools,” M. T. McClure, Jr. The paper 
gave a clear and admirable outline of laboratory 
work, together with a list of useful text-books and of 
simple, practical experiments adapted to the high 


schoel course. 

“Normal School Courses in Public High Schools,” 
J. F. Messenger. Discountenancing any attempt at 
presenting the psychology of teaching, the speaker 
believed that high school pupils may be given much 
practical, helpful instruction concerning the organiza- 
tion of the school. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 


Drs. BE. G. Williams and T. Hough read papers on 
“High Sehool Courses in Physiology, Hygiene and 
Sanitation.” Both agreed that though practical in- 
struction in the ordinary laws of health might be 
given in the grades, there should be no attempt at 
text-hook training below the high school; that the 
teaching of formal anatomy should be reduced to a 
minimum; that the study of personal hygiene should 
follow physiology; that the germ theory of disease 
should be part of the course, and that a study should 
be made of public supplies, water, milk, butter, etc., 
in order to educate public opinion and teach the 
value and importance of cleanliness to public health. 

Miss Emma Jacobs, of Washington, presented a 
carefully prepared paper on “Domestic Science in 
Public High Schools,” and outlined courses and 
methods of work in the Washington schools. 

FYnally, Dr. S. W. Fletcher, director of the V. P. I. 
experiment station, gave a clear, forceful discussion 
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of agviculiure in the public schools. That the subject 
can, and should, be taught in the high school he took 
for granted, but declared that it has no place in the 
course below the high school. 


CLOSER UNION 


The association tceok steps towards effecting a 
closer union with the State Teachers’ Association, 
and it was proposed as amendments to the constitu- 
tion that the fee of $2.50 be abolished: that one fee 
admit te both organizations, and that the State 
Teachers’ Asscciation meet all expenses of the asso- 
ciat‘cn of colleges and secondary schools. 

The feliowing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, W. H. Keister; Vice-President, Dr. 
R. E. Blackwell; Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. J. M. 
McBryde, Jr. Executive Committee—W. H. Keister, 
W. R. Smithey. Dr. J. M. McBryde, Jr., Charles G. 
Maphis, J. Carter Walker. 


DANVILLE SCHOOL NEWS 


Superintendent F. H. Wheatley. of Danville, Va., 
writes: 

“The School Board is asking for bids on the new 
fire-preef school building which when comp’eted will 
be the hest building for graded school work in the 
State. It will be located on a $17,000 lot. which 
contains ahout four acres, nicely shaded with original 
oaks. The building is expected to be ready for occu- 
panyec early in the fall.” 


From the Danville Register of January 12, 190%, we 
copy: 

“A matter of much interest here is the offer of 
numerous prizes on the part of local business men to 
the children of the public schools who are studving 
agriculture. This subject deserves a verv high place. 
It prepares the boy or girl for future life among the 
fields and hills, should they so decide, and is also 
a source of excellent general information. The fol- 
lowing prizes have been offered: Riverside Cofton 
Mills, $10 for the best plant of cotton; The Exchange 
Warehouse (independent of the other warehouses), 
$16 for the best tobacco plant: Mrs. F. X. Burton, $10 
for the best bouquet of flowers: W. E. Gardner, for- 
merly a pupil in Bellevue School, $10 for the best 
bundle of corn; L. Herman, $5 for the best bundle of 
flax. Gardens for raising these plants have heen 
established at Loval street and Bellevue schools. The 
money which is received will be given to the public 
school libraries. 





Srperintendent Watson. of Pittsylvania county, 
writes us of the progress made in Pittsvlvania during 
the last three vears. He says: “Without mentioning 
achievements prior to three years ago. the first item 
as a commencement can be stated in the increase of 
the school tax rate from 20 to 30 cents on the $100 
worth of property. The next, the increase of the 
salaries of teachers in the primary and grammar 
grades from 25 to 40 per cent., and in graded schools 
of two or more teachers, that really as all school men 
know, confer special advantages and of which there 
is quite a pumber in the county, the increase in nearly 
all districts has been at least 50 per cent. in salaries 
of vrincinpals certainly. In the period mentioned. 
probably as many, if not more than twelve high and 
graded school buildings together, have either been 
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newly erected, or remodeled and enlarged to supply 
increasing needs and to give added facilities to suit 
the changed character of schools. Six high schools 
in such period have been established, having an at- 
tendance or average enrollment of over 100 each, 
and enother still is in expectancy of establishment 
in the near future. Salaries paid teachers in this 
class of schools will compare favorably with those 
of any portion of the State and are such as to com- 
mand the best teaching talent found in the most 
favored localities. An average school term of really 
over six months can now be maintained as to a large 
majority of the schools. All now inclined to attach 
importance to the conception and advice of Pope; that 
“A little learning is a dangerous thing, Drink deep 
or taste not the Pierian Spring,” can find opportuni- 
ties and facilities for action in accordance therewith 
in our county. 

But humor aside, it is claimed, that when conditions 
are considered, Pittsylvania is in no sense behind in 
the educational race; but stands well to the front 
with the majority of the counties in the State in 
all school advancement and efficiency. 


The grade meetings instituted in Norfolk county 
at the beginning of the present session are proving 
a great factor in keeping the work uniform through- 
out the county. During the first week of the month 
the teachers in each grade meet, and a principal 
acts as chairman. At these meetings teachers com- 
pare the work of the previous month and map out 
the work for the next month. As the work in the 
five High Schools is departmental, instead of the 
teachers of each year meeting separately, all the 
High School teachers meet at one time once a month. 
By this plan, not only do the teachers get an oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas as to the methods and re- 
sults ohtained in presenting the subjects, but they 
are in better position to know whether they are do- 
ing the work required by the curriculum, and it 
lavs a foundation for uniform examinations, which 
are given in the county. 

We were very fortunate recently in having Dr. 
Bruce R. Payne visit the High Schools of the county. 
While in our midst he addressed the High School 
teachers, and in discussing the new High School 
curriculum, he gave them many very helpful sug- 
gestions. 

About the middle of the month Dr. H. E. Bennett, 
Professor of Education at William and Mary College, 
addressed the School Improvement League at Hunt- 
ersville. A great deal of interest is manifested in 
this League and it has been doing fine work, but 
after hearing the inspiring address of Dr. Bennett, 
the members feel even more enthusiastic and more 
determined upon advancing the educational interests 
of the community. 

A. HERBERT FOREMAN, 
Division Superintendent. 





PATRONS’ DAY AT WAKEFIELD 


On Friday, December 18th, 1908, Patrons’ Day 
was observed at Wakefield High Scheol. Wakefield, 
Virginia. 

In the morning, Superintendent Edwards presented 
State Superintendent Eggleston, who addressed the 
patrons and school in a very practical and interest- 
ing talk. 

On this occasion the library was formally opened 
and generous donations to the school and library 
were received. 


A Bible was presented by the citizens. The W. ¢. 
T. U. of Wakefield donated a portrait of Miss Fran- 
ces E. Wiilard. 

Mr. N. B. Pond and Mr. Walter Stephenson added 
a drugget and chairs to the library furnishings. 

During the afternoon session a Citizens’ League 
was organized and efficient officers were chosen from 
among the friends and patrons of the school. 

Able addresses were made during the day by Rey. 
Mr. Greer, Rev. ©. C. Jones, Prof. J. J. Lincoln, 
Rev. N. B. Foushee, Mrs. R. S. Baughan and Super- 
intendent W. W. Edwards 

The exercises closed with the raising of a flag 
ever the wvuilding while the school sang The Red, 
White and Blue.” 

Seldom do you find in a rural section such un- 
bounded interest and universal school spirit as ig 
shown by the people here. 

Superintendent Egglestor told them of the State’s 
offer to give $25 to the library fund provided the 
school would raise $15 more. Within five minutes, 
the amount was voluntarily raised by three gentle 
men present, none of whom had a child in school. , 

The proceeds of a play given on December 17th, 
under the management of Mrs. C. W. Richardson 
will anement the library fund considerably. 

The School Board and Supervisor are wide-awake, 
progressive and generous. 

They have erected a building which would do 
credit to a town of twice this size. It is heated and 
ventilated by the American Heating and Ventilat- 
ing System. This togerher with a complete equip- 
ment of modern schcol furnishings, a piano, a $300 
library and a Traveling Library secures for this 
term “a model school.” 

There are six teachers in the school includine the 
music teacher. 

This huilding has been in use since January, 1908, 
and its friends anticipate for it a bright future. If 
local interest and co-operation will assure it they 
may be safe in predicting such. 





SHENANDOAH TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Edinburg. Va.—The meetings of the Shenandoah 
County Teachers’ Association which came to a close 
at this place on last Friday night. have been the 
most successful and instructive meetings of the kind 
ever held in this county. 

The interest in the meetings was evident from 
the first. for out of the 127 teachers in the county, 
115 were present at the first roll-call, and this num- 
ber was raised to 122 before the close of the series. 
The people, too, of Edinburg and the surrcunding 
countrv showed their interest by their faithful at- 
tendance and open hospitality. 

The first meeting of the Association convened on 
Thursday morning at 9:1 and was presided over 
by County Superintendent J. B. McInturff. After 
the opening exercises, which consisted of the sing- 
ing of a hymn and a prayer by Rev. T. G. Nevitt, 
a cordial address of weicome was delivered by Mr. 
J. C. Hutcheson and was responded to by Mr. M. D. 
Bowers. 

Immediately the work of organization was begun 
and in order to facilitate matters, it was moved and 
carried that all teachers in the county be considered 
members. The following election of officers then 
took place:—President C. V. Shoemaker, Principal! of 
the Edinburg High School; Secretary M. D. Bowers, 
Principal of the New Market High School; and 
Treasurer Miss Lucile Hottel, of the New Market 
High School. 
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‘he remainder of the meeting was taken in charge 
py Mr. Chas. G. Maphis, who directed the discussion 
of the Primary Work. Special discussions of this 
subject were presented by Miss Lucile Hottel and 
Miss Sallie Waterman, both of whom are experienced 
teachers in the primary grades. 

in the afternoon discussion, the Grammar Grades 


were taken up and the work was ably presented by 


Mr. J. E. Keckley, Miss Emma French, and Miss 
Lucy Stearnes. Other interesting talks were made 
by Mr. J. Monroe Hottel, on “The Teaching of Spell- 
ing.’ and by Mrs. Blanche M. Cone on, “Manual 
Training in the School.” 

At the night session the entertainment committee 
had provided some special music which added ma- 
terially to the general attractiveness ot the program. 
Although the absence of Dr. Robert Frazer at this 
meeting was much regretted, his place on the pro- 


gram was most ably filled by Mr. Chas. G. Maphis, 
who spoke on the benefits of good schools and good 
teachers. He was followed by Dr. Julian Burruss, 
of the Harrisonburg State Normal School, who de- 
livered a splendid talk on the advantages of a 
trained teacher. 

On Friday morning the meeting opened with music 
and a prayer by Rev. J. S. Hutchinson. Then fol- 
lowed an excellent talk on, “The Teacher as a Stu- 
dent.” by Mr. F. H. Bostian and a paper by Miss 
Sonhia L. Heinrich on the same subject. Mr. W. W. 
Peters and Miss Mollie B. Lantz then spoke on the 
improvement of school grounds 
Miss L. B. Ferguson next read a paper with “The 
Teacher as a Disciplinarian,” for her subject. 

The meeting on Friday afternoon was the most 
interesting as well as the best attended of the en- 
tire series. Mr. W. M. Logue with his novel and in- 
teresting tonic, “Can a Teacher Talk too much in 
the School Room,” was the first to claim the at- 
tention of those present. Miss Cunningham followed 
with her model class in reading and interested her 
audience from start to finish. Later came talks on 
Drawing hy Mrs. Read and Mr. C. W. Hepner. and 
an excellent address on Agriculture by Mr. T. O. 
Sandy, of Burkeville, Va. The meeting adjourned 
afier some important transactions of business. 

The last meeting of the Association on Friday 
night was presided over by the Hon. B. B. Bow- 
man and was unusually well attended. Snecial music 
was rendered by a large choir, after which the Rev. 
J. Vi. Souder led in a word of praver. Mr. Bow- 
man then preceeded to introduce Mr. T. O. Sandy, the 
speaker of the evening, who delivered a most in- 
teresting and instructive discourse on Corn and 
Grass Culture. M. D. Bowrrs. 

Secretary of Association. 





COURTLAND AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL 


On Friday, January the 22nd, an informal reception 
was given to the Superintendent, Board of Trustees, 
and patrons of the Courtland Agricultural High 
School by the High School Faculty. The Assembly 
Hall was tastefully decorated with evergreens, ferns, 
and hot-house plants. The walls were gracefully fes- 
tooned with red and white bunting, the school colors, 
While overhead hung numbers of Japanese lanterns. 
No special program was arranged, but those present 
were highiy entertained with vocal and instrumental 
pieces rendered by the teachers of those departments. 

Towards the close of the entertainmnt all joined 
in singing old familiar songs—My Old Kentucky 
Home, Juanita, Old Folks at Home, The Old Oaken 
Bucket, Old Black Joe, Dixie and Home, Sweet Home. 
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The occasion was well attended and thoroughly en- 
joyed. Refreshments were served. 





Second meeting, for present session, of our Teach- 
ers’ Association was held in Berryville, on the 9th 
inst. Mrs. Reed, supervisor of Webb & Ware Draw- 
ing System, was with us, and gave a valuable talk. 
We feel that her face-to-face talk will prove helpful 
to all who heard her, and we are sorry there were 
not more teachers present. Our schools are again 
running on full time since the Christmas vacation. 
We had hoped to have Mr. Robert Frazer with us on 
the 9th, but were disappointed. 

C. G. MAsseEy. 





Spuerintendent R. D. Baker, of Wise county, writes: 

“The normal training department in the high 
school at Big Stone Gap opened the 18th with Miss 
Margaret hing, of Norfolk, in charge. Much interest 
is being manifested in ths department, and the Nature 
Study class will have a large school garden. 

The attendance in the schools of this county for 
December, 1908, is the largest ever known for that 
month. 





Miss Sallie B. Dickinson, who was largely instru- 
mental in creating sentiment in the last General As 
sembly favorable to the rural school library move 
ment, was the first to secure a library under the 
provisions of the newlaw. Sheordereda $100 library, 
and it is now installed in her thriving schooi at 
Worsham, Prince Edward county. Prince Edward 
county also secured the second library. It was 
ordered by Mr. R. O. Lucke, principal of the Green 
Bay High School. 





PORTSMOUTH NEWS 


With customary ceremonies incident to such oc 
casions, the corner-stone of the new high school, to 
be erected at King and Washington streets, was 
laid at 8 o’clock the afternoon of January 4, 1909. 
There was a large crowd present and the ceremo- 
nies were of a most interesting nature. 

Owing to the absence of the Hon. J. D. Eggleston, 
State superintendent of public instruction, Mr. 
Stearnes mad the oration of the occasion. He spoke 
at some length of the advantages of education and 
his speech was received with hearty applause. 

All of the school children were present. They 
were formed in line at the various district schools 
in time to be marched to the site of the high school, 
where they were given good posts of observation. 

In the niche in the corner-stone were placed lists 
containing the signatures of every school child in 
Portsmouth, the names of the city officials and a 
roster of the city Councils and the School Board. 
The ceremonies were held under the direction of 
Seaboard Masonic Lodge. 

When completed the high schoc! will be one of 
the most modern in the State. It will have every 
up-to-date improvement, including absolute safeguards 
against fire. — 

Following is the program observed: 

National Anthem—Prof. George Musgrove 
choir. 

Invocation—Rev. G. H. Spooner. 

Masonic Ceremonies—Seaboard Lodge No. 56, A. 
F. & A. M. 

Introduction of Orator—Hon. J. Davis Reed, Mayor 
of the city. 

Orator—Mr. R. C. Stearnes, Secretary of Board of 
Education. a | 


i 
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The above picture is printed to emphasize the announcement in the January number 
regarding the exhibit of manual training and nature study from one-room schools which 
it is hoped will be held at the next annual conference of the State Teachers’ Association. 

This basket was made and exhibited by Miss A. S. Pilcher, instructor in the Manual 
Arts department of the Richmond Public Schools, receiving first premium at the recent 


Virginia State Fair. 








Reported by Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, Richmond, Va. 


REPORT OF MANCHESTER EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION 

The Manchester Educational Association has been 
organized under the most auspicious circumstances, 
having as members, and giving their hearty support, 
the representative citizens of the town; including 
Mayor, City Attorney, School Superintendent, min- 
isters, lawyers and doctors. 

The Association numbers about seventy-five mem- 
bers , all essential committees have been appointed 
and are at work with enthusiasm. 

The following are the officers: Mrs. C. F. Conley, 
president; Mr. W. F. Rudd, first ‘vice-president; 
(Prof. University College of Medicine); Mr. W. H. 
Owens, second vice-president; Mrs. Chas. L. Page, 
third vice-president. 


Mrs. Durham, secretary, with Miss Ingram, assist- 
ant; Miss Margaret Owen, treasurer. 
Respectfully, 
Mrs. C. F. Contey, President and Delegate. 





BRIDGEWATER SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT LEA- 
GUE 

Bridgewater School Improvement League was OI- 
ganized September 9, 1905, with J. F. Landes, presi- 
dent; Geo. W. Ring, secretary; M. A. Good, treasurer 
and an executive committee of five patrons. All 
patrons were considered members of the League. 

The first thing the League did was to drill a well 
on the school ground and put in a pump, all cost 
ing nearly one hundred dollars. 
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The Old Building at Wakefleld 


Virginia. 
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The New Building at Wakefield 


These two buildings illastrate the improvement that is being made in the character of school houses now being built in 
The old building had two teachers, with only fair attendance 


The new building opened with four teachers, and the 


rooms soon became so crowded that a fifth teacher has been employed. There is a splendid school spirit among the teachers, 
pupils and people. A good library has been procured. The lowest salary paid is $:0a month. The school trustees and patrons 


now considering the erection of addditional rooms to the new building. 





Vhe next improvement was to lay a brick walk 
seven feet wide from the street to the school-house 
at a cost of about forty dollars. Other work, such 
as Dlastering, kalsomining, fixing windows to give 
better ventilation, ete., was done when needed. 

The League was reorganized June 8, 1908, with 
D. C. Graham, president; C. E. Richcreek, secretary; 
Marshall Garst, treasurer and an executive com- 
mittee of ten patrons. 

The League is in good working order and very 
enthusiastic in getting better facilities for building 
up a good school. 

The school-house is a four room frame structure 
erected in 1874, principally by the town and sur- 
rounding country. Later, for some reason, it was 
deeded to the District Board. 

The house is a very ordinary two-story building 
with vestibule over the front in which is a winding 
stairway leading to upper rooms. 

The school at present has four teachers working 
from 8:30 in the morning till 4 in the evening, with 
144 pupils, divided as follows: principal 22; first 
asst.. 28: second asst., 40; primary, 54. Salary: 
principal, $68; first asst., $38; second asst. and pri- 
mary, $36 each. 

This is called the High School of the District, but 
has no advantages over the graded schools except 
that it gets eight-month sessions. 

The League is putting forth its best efforts to get 
a six or eight-room house built on a modern plan 
and to increase its teaching force by at least two 
teachers. 

D. C. Grawam, President. 
C. E. RicncreeK, Secretary. 
J. F. Lanves, Delegate. 





REPORT OF DR. J. P. MCCONNELL, 2ND VICE-PRESIDENT 


! hereby submit report of my work for the last 
twelve months. 

In view of the fact that many School Improve- 
ment Leagues, organized without sufficient prepa- 
ration and conviction on the part of the people, do 
not become active influences for good, I have not 
encouraged the formation of Leagues where I have 
not felt that they would live and grow into useful- 
ness. Since last November I personally have or- 


ganized only five Leagues, most of these have done 
useful work. At several points at which I have de- 
livered addresses, no League has been formed, yet 





the suggestions made have led to activity on the 
part of the patrons and community in behalf of bet- 
ter educational conditions. At least one dozen com- 
munities, without the formal organization of Lea- 
gues, to my certain knowledge, have been stimulated 
to undertake some definite task, to enrich the school 
life of the community. Since the Roanoke meeting 
I have delivered thirty-two educational addresses, I 
have had many calls to deliver addresses at other 
points, wnich I have been unable to fill, owing to 
pressure of other work, and lack of means to meet 
the expenses. 

About one-half of the communities in which I have 
made addresses have met my expenses incurred in 
going to them, in the other cases I have felt that 
I was doing missionary work for education, and have 
met the expenses with my own money. 

My experience has led me to believe that a com- 
munity that is ready to invite a speaker and meet 
his expenses, does not need the presence and en- 
couragement of an outside worker as does the in- 
different community, that on its own motion, neither 
invites a speaker nor provides for his expenses. It 
is my rule in going to a community of the latter 
kind for the first time to accept any part of my ea- 
penses only in rare cases. 

I believe that resources of our Association should 
be so increased as to enable our workers to reach 
these indifferent communities without incurring too 
great an outlay of their own money. I am, 

Very respectfully, 
J. P. McConnett. 





How to Raise Money for your 
School Library 


** The Uncle Remus Library Certificates,’’ which 
I will send free to any Virginia teacher, provide a splen- 
did means of raising money fora school library. Write 
me at once for full particulars. I have the contract for 
furnishing Virginia rural school libraries. 


JAMES C. MARTIN 


705 American National Bank Bldg. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Summer School of the South 








University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Eighth Session Begins June 22nd, 1909 














The largest summer school of its kind in 
America. It offers the best opportunity for 
instruction in all subjects of interest to 
teachers of elementary and high schools. 


About 200 courses, arranged in cycles of 
two, three and four years, with directions 
for home study and reading, and credit for 
work completed. 


100 instructors, selected for their ability 
from all parts of the country. 


No charge except registration fee of $10. 


Announcement ready about the first of 
March 


For further information write 


P. P. CLAXTON, Superintendent. 














FREE? 


To Teachers and School Committeemen: 


Our thirty-two page educational pocket calenda 
and memorandum note book. Send postal card reques 
stating location of school. 


THE SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Raleigh, N. C. 


TEACHERS? 


If you want a GOOD SCHOOL. Entertainment Books, 
School Journals, REPORT CARDS, Mottoes to hang on walls 
of Schools, Good B».oks on Teaching, Desks, Black boards, etc., 
write for Entertainment or Supply Catalog at once, 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE CO., Nashville, Tenn, 


Teachers’ Bookkeeping Course! 


BY MAIL 


Add Bookkeeping to the list of subjects you teach. 
[It might interest the older students. Why not teach 
it? The course would help you prepare for business 
were you to decide to give up teaching. 


You can get a Certificate of Credit for any course 
completed by mail. Write at once for particulars. 


SUFFOLK BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
938 Washington Square, Suffolk, Va. 


G8OGOODHHOHHDHDHHHHHHHOGHODHHGHHHHOOGHOOOHOOHHGGHHH HHOOOH FOOOHHOHHOGODHDHODHOOOHDOGOOHO 


Delightful Books for School Libraries 








Cinderella— Andrew Lang, editor. 
Jack the Giant Killer— Andrew Lang, editor. 
Sleeping Beauty—Andrew Lang, editor. 


Prince Darling—Andrew Lang. editor. 
The Snow Man—Andrew Lang, editor. ’ 


Little Red Riding Hood—Andrew Lang, editor. 


Red True Story Book— Andrew Lang, editor.’ 


books 


Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co,, of New York, London and Calcutta, have pleasure 
in informing the teachers of Virginia that the following charming juvenile books are author- 
ized for use in all school libraries of the State. 
young readers, and should be included in every order for a library. 


Whittington and His Cat—Andrew Lang, editor. 


Princess on the Glass Hill— Andrew Lang, editor. 


The State Board of Education permits the choice of any titles on{its official list of library 
The above-named volumes are richly worth selecting. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 


93 Fifth Awenue, NewtYork 
O02O00TDD0DDDDDONDOODHONOOD OOODNGHODDHDO1NHDOHO00000000OD0OTOKODDODEROOOCCCEO: 


These titles are favorites with thousands of 


Blue True Story Book—Andrew Lang, editor. 

The Blue Poetry Book— Andrew Lang, editor. 

The Animal Story Book—Andrew Lang, editor. 
Once-Upon-a-Time Stories— By Melvin Hix. 

A Voyage in the Sunbeam— By Lady Brassey.} 
Yule-Tide Yarns—By G. T. Henty.} 

Gods and Heroes of the North—By Alice Zimmern. 


The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics—Francis 
T. Palgrave, editor. 
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RITCHIE’S HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, WRITTEN BY A VIRGINIAN and ADOPTED 
BY THE STATE OF VIRGINIA FOR FOUR YEARS’ EXCLUSIVE USE IN ALL 
ITS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, an? WHAT SOME VIRGINIA TEACHERS THINK OF IT 


V. M. Gregory, Principal of Goodwill School, Hinesville; I con- 
siier Ritchie’s Human Physiology one of the best text books 
that has been introduced into the public schools for many 
years. 


Miss Minta Hardin, Principal of Buffalo Forge Graded School, 
Glasgow: Weare now using Ritchi:’s Human Physiology in 
the seventh grade of our school, and are much pleased with it 
It presents facts so clearly that the pupils’ interest is aroused 
from the beginning, and seems to be admirably adapted to the 
needs of this grade. 

Miss Lizz'e Havs, Principal of Limeville School, Limeville;: Thor- 
ough and also simple. 


Thompson High School, Benbow: 


John Henderson, Principal of 
It has sevesal 


Iam highly pleased with the plan of the book. 
commendable features. 


J.U. Gillman, Principal of High School, Williamsburg: Simple, 
yetscholarly. Fallin preparation: masterful in presentation; 
evsvy through correlation; ideal in generalization; very practi- 
calin application. A book well adapted to the last grammar 
grades, and suitable even to higher grades. 


3.S. Wozler, Principal of High School, Churchville: Professor 
Ritchie has placed the facts of physiology in such an interest- 
ing way that this subject is rendered very interesting to the 
child. 


Miss Mary Hunt, Principal of Schools, Leatherwood: The subject 
is presented ina thoroughly scientific manner. Most of it, if 
not all, seems to me not be bevond the comprehension of all 
children of the grammar grades. 


E. B. Hutchenson, Principal of Hemdon School, Ilemdon;: It is 
admirably adapted to work in the Public Schools. 


Willis Hutchings, Principal of No. 1. School, Lamberts Point, Nor- 
folk County: Notable for its clearness and the interesting pre. 
sentation of subjects. 

J.R. Ingram, Principal of Hayter'sGap School, Saltville: Valu- 
able for the simple maner in which each subject is treated, 
and the large number on illustrations, 


Sallie Johns, Teacher of Red Oak School, Red Oak: The best 
text book in physiology that I have ever seen. 

W.M. Logue, Principal of Mt. Jackson School, Mt. Jackson; 
The clear style and ezcellent arrangement of subject matter 
are worthy of praise. 

H. Lynch, Principal of High School, Cedar Bluff: lam much 
pleased with the book, 

Milton M. Maynard, //eadmaster Fork Union Academy, Fork 
Union : The importance given to the subject of Foods Venti- 
lation, Dietetics, Diseases and Accidents, and the simplicity of 
treatment are noteworthy. 

J. P. McCluer, Principal and Suprentendent of Publie Schools, 
Buena Vista: Adapted to its purpose very well, My teachers 
like it very much, 


J. A. Mercer, Principal of Graded Schools, Mt. Crawford : Scien- 
tific and yet exceedingly conprehensible. 


Mrs. M, L. Moffett, Snpervising Principal of Rufner School, Man- 
assas ;: Admirable forsimplcity and the ease with which the 
subject matter is treated. 


W. C. Moncure, Principal of Falmonth School, Falmonth: Good 
Book. 

J. W. Morris, Principal of Wood School, Pipers Gap: Surpassing. 
To my mind it is ahead of all other physiologies that I have ex- 
amined. Can be used best with 6th, 7th, and 8th grades, 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, YONKERS-ON-HUDSON. FOR SALE BY ALL VIR- 


GINIA BOOKSELLERS. 


TERMS TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS ON APPLICATION 
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R t , | Pay Cadets 
ates: | State Cadets . 


Lexington. Va. 





The Virginia Military Institute 


(SEVENTIETH SESSION) 


One of the few institutions in the United States which combines 
the Rigid Military System of an Army Post with Colle- 
giate and Technical Courses of Instruction. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


. . . $365.00 exclusive of outfit. 
. $155.00 exclusive of outfit. 


Superintendent. 
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College of William and Mary.. 


Regular College courses leading to A. B., B. S. and M. A. 


Normal Classes to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of Schools, 
Supervisors of Manual Arts, Drawing, Agri- 





—— ——————_—————_—— culture, etc. pe A Ae 


Courses in Biology to prepare young men for teachers and for entrance 
into the Medical Colleges. Laboratories thoroughly equipped with necessary 
Biological Instruments, Physical and Chemical Apparatus, including X-Ray 


Machines, etc. 





The new College Courses beginning Second Term (February rst) offer 
splendid opportunities to teachers of short term schools. 





For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Williamsburg, Va. 


215th Session began September 17, 1908. Second Term begins February 1, 1909. 
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THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION LAST SPRING ADOPTED 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


as one of the two sets of supplementary readers 
to be used by the public schools of Virginia for 


the next four years. 


Wide Awake Primer and the First and Second 
Readers: The Wide Awake Third Reader has 


been published since the adoption. 


This adoption included the 











Specimen illustration (reduced) from the Wide Awake Second Reader 


Careful grading. unflagging child interest, abundant reading matter. and artistic excellence characterize this new 


series throughout 


rhe Second ani Chird Readers arerich in copyrighted—and therefore unhackneyed—material. The 


books are already in use in all par s of the country, including the cities of Washington, Boston, Chicago and New York, 
The series, in part or as a whole, has recently been adopted for the States of Oklahoma, Virginia, New Mexico and Arizona, 


The prose selections in this series include no reading matter found in any of the other readers adopted for Virginia. 


—THE SERIES 





THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER, all pictures in color - - - - : - 30 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER, all pictures in color - - - - 30 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER, with colored plates - - - - 35 cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER, with colored plates - - - - 40 cents 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Literature in the Common Schools - : ° 


90c. 


A book for teachers, with a model course of study, by Prof. John Harrington Cox of W est Virginia University. 





LIVTLE, BROWN & CO. 


254 WASHINGTON STREET ° 


BOSTON 
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Books for Teachers’ Reading Circles 


ested In the development of the public schools, it would be the children”—DAviID FELMLEY, President of Illinois | 
a great force towards their betterment”—J L. Jarmayx, ‘State Normal University, Normal, Ii. 
President of State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va.; . . . Ss , , 
Member of the State Board of Education. (This book-was ween et Intaeins Teachers’ Reading 
~ : * 
GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 
70 Fifth Awenue, New York 
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Adopted by the Reading Circles of 
Fifteen States 


INCLUDING VIRGINIA 
AMONG COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


By O. J. Kern, Superintendent of Schools, Winne- 
bago county, Til. 12mo. Cloth. 366 pages. Il- 
lustrated. 
This book creates a new ideal in the training of the 
country child, utilizing to the greatest advantage the 
unique opportunities of rural life. 


The author has achieved in his own county the im- 
provements he suggests. 


“If this book could be placed in the hands of every 
school trustee, every teacher, and everyone who is inter- 


Adopted by the Reading Circles of 
Seven States 


INCLUDING VIRGINIA 
NATURE STUDY AND LIFE 


By Currron F. Hopex, Professor of Biology in 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass, 12mo. Cloth. 
xiv. 514 pages. Illustrated. 


Nature within range of the child’s observation is the 
subject of this study. 

The ideas are sound, the style fresh and enthusiastic, 
the pictures good. 

The author has struck the practical need with neat 
precision. 


“I believe that Hodge’s book is, in matter and method, 
the best thing we have upon nature study, mainly because 
it emphasizes the fact that we must enlist the activities of 
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i A NEW BOOK FOR TEACHERS 


Holtz: Nature-Study 








The first text-book to cover the subject thor- 
oughly and satifactorily for those that are teach- 
ing or preparing to teach. 


Outlines a complete course of Nature-Study 
for the entire eight grades. 


Gives a complete classified and annotated 
list of reference books and Nature-Study Readers. 


Endorsed by Superintendents, Principals and 
Teachers of Botany, Natural Science and Nature 
Study in leading Publie Schools, Normal Schools 
and Colleges as the best work on the subject. 


172 Mentratiene, Price, $1.50 


Copies Sent Teachers on Approval 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


Atlanta Office: 618 Temple Court Building 


School Blanks, Reports, Ete. 











The Bell Book and Stationery Company 


Our Pupil’s Report Blanks, Teachers’ 
Records, Card Indexes for Principals, 
etc, are made for use with modern school 
methods +nd are a great aid to the 
teacher. {We carry them in stock and will 
sell in any quantity, at reasonable prices. 


Our Engraved Commencement Invita- 
tions are a joy to the lover of the beau- 
tiful—Write for Samples t ¥-% 3 


Our Class Pins from lic. up, and in 
many different eaanaies are worth investi- 
gating : : a ar 


(INCORPORATED) 


Largest School Supply House tn the South 
914 E. Main Street, RICHMOND, VA. 























E cit isnt es 
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Murphy’s Hotel # Annex 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 











$102 


Net 


Plain 
Oak 
Case 


SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 














Order this Book Case 


For Circulating Library from 


709, 711, 713 EAST BROAD STREET 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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State Female Normal School 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Founded by the Legislature for the purpose of training teachers for the 
Schools of Virginia. 


Liberal Courses in Languages, Literature, History, Sciences, Manual Arts, and 
Domestic Science. 


FOUR-YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING COURSE 


A Graded Training School where students are given experience before 
entering upon their work as teachers. 





For catalog and information concerning State Scholarships, address 
J. L. JARMAN, President, Farmville, Va. 








Twenty-Fifth Session Opened September 9, 1908. 


ad 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 





The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 








The following departments of study are represented : 


I. The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects : Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literatnre, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Economic Geology, Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geology, German, Greek, mower i Italian, Journalism, 
Latin, Mathematics, Philosophy, Public Speaking, Physics, Sociology, and Spanish. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. | 


II. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializin, in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the degree of Master of Arts, Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


III. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining, and Chemical Engineering. 
Large and well-lighted Drafting Rooms. Full outfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped Pattern 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith Shop and Foundry. Extensive Ladoratories for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
istry. Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economic Geology, Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be arranged for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. 


IV. Department of Law 


Beginning with 1909-10, the course of study will be distributed over three years. An excellent special 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are notZcandidates for the de- 
gree The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this departmeat 
offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion of a three-year high school course or its equivalent, 
and of good college courses in Physics, Inorganic Chemistry and General Biology. 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital, which :;contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 


_ Tuition in the College and Graduate Departments is free to all Virginians. c All other’expenses, inclu- 
ding those of board and lodging have been reduced to a minimum. 


Send for catalogue and printed matter to 
HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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McBAIN’S 
How We Are Governed 


in Virginia and the Nation 











This superb text-book on Civil 
Government has run into 


Three Editions Since September 


It has won recognition all over Virginia 
as a remarkably bright, helpful, teach- 
able text-book. {| The attention of every 
teacher of Lee’s School History is di- 
rected to the fact that oi - “I 


“How We Are Governed in 
Virginia and the Nation” 


should be taught in the class studying 
United States History. If time cannot 
be found to teach both books every day, 
teach 


Civil Government twice a week 


and History three times a week, 
alternating the class in these books. 
{ The second half-session will soon be- 
gin. By all means provide a place for 


“HOW WE ARE GOVERNED IN VIRGINIA 
AND THE NATION” 





at its beginning. The book is adopted 
for use in all our public schools —— 


Children Must be Trained 
for Citizenship. 





Bell Book and Stationery Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


RICHMOND, VA. 








KIGER WAGON 


WE HAVE THEM IN STOCK 











#27. P_SCHOOLS. 

















Dear Sir: 
We herewith give you a minute description of 
our school wagons— 


No. 1—Body 9 feet long, weight 1,000 lbs., capacity 2,000 Ibs. 
accom mod: iting 16 to 20. 


No. 2—Body 10 feet long, weight 1,200 Ibs., capacity 2,500 Ibs., 
accommodating 20 to 24. 


No. 3—Body 12 feet long, weight 1,350 1bs., capacity 3,000 Ibs., 
accommodating 24 to 30. 


Wide part of body 4 feet 2 inches, narrow part of body 
3 feet 4 inches. 


Seats 1 foot 1 inch wide and 144 in. high from floor. 
Backs 1 foot 4 inches high. 

Space between seats 1 foot 10 inches. 

Height of top from floor 4 feet 6 inches. 


Glass 12x 20 inches in panels on sides. Glass 12x 2 
inches in door at rear and front. Glass at front door is 
fitted in frame which may be raised and lowered for proper 
ventilation. The lower part of front door is double. One 
glass 8x 120n each side of doors. Tongued and grooved 
hard pine top 34x 3% inches, covered with 28 oz. enameled 
duck. Top extends 4 inches at rear and 15 inches at front. 
Backs and seats are upholstered with 28-0z. pentisote. 


Backs and seats are smooth, which prevents dirt from 
accumulating on them. Thedriver should sit with children 
to keep them out of mischief. Please notice that there is 
noend or outside seat for driver, but he sits on a folding 
chair or side seats and faces the children all the time. 
There are two wooden steps at the rear. The description 
of the wagon is the same, with the exception of the length. 
weight and capacity. The lines pass through a special 
metal holder in front door. The doors are fitted with brass 
locks and hinges. The panels are made from — and 
and the frames from oak and second growth as 


S. D. KIGER & CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


These Wagons are used in Albemarle and other 
counties. 
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~ | | WILLIAM C. WEST 
JOHN KEVAN PEEBLES | | | ““tgrszscseecmr 


(Merchants Nat. Bank Bldg.) 


j ildi es ; 
ARCHITECT BoP = o> lama 


Fire losses estimated. Strength and capacity of 











eee a buildings determined. 
Law Building, Norfolk, Virginia 
Technical Designing of SCHOOL Buildings. 
“Hoge” Academy, Blackstone, Va, 
District Academy, Waverly, Va. 
*. ‘yo Extensive alterations to Lees- 
FG, burg Academy, Loudoun Co., Va. 
Public School, Monterey, Va. 
District School Building, near 
Dumbarton Henrico Co., Va. 
Manchester High School, Manchester, Va. 
Dinwiddie High School, Dinwiddie, Va. 
Offers the experience of fifteen years Publis Genest near Spottswood, Va. 
in the plannin and construction of Among Many Other Buildings Constructed from his Designs are 
d P : 4 hool nod ot Chase City. Crone City, > “ 
1 sanitary sc : eoples National Bank, Charlottesville. Va. 
modern, sc enti c, t y — First National Bank, Elizabeth City, N.C. 
Bank of Waverly. Waverly, Va 
New Asbury Meth. Church, Richmond, Va. 


Y. M.C. A. College Bldg. for the 
Va. Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 








Refers to seven recent buildings for the Loudoun County Court-house, Leesburg, Va. 

. Residences of Dr H. Ward Randolph, Richmond; Mr. 
city of Norfolk, and other school work Adolph Homeier (Lee District), Richmond; Mr. M. F: Hof- 
of lesser magnitude. Sn, nee 

New Y. M. C. A. Building, Richmond, Va. 
he , Davis & Davis, Associates, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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° Architect of over one hundred schools in Virginia in two years. 


OOOO 
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oe 
Hot etete tote te ete tete® 


Charles M. Robinson 


ARG AISLARA* 


: SCHOOL ARCHITECT : 
z Tenth and Main Streets, Richmond, Ba. : 
: * 


Originator of the “Unit’’ School Building, which will fulfill the re- 
quirements of the Virginia State Law, and can be built 25% cheaper than 
buildings of regular construction. 
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SOSCSSSESEESEHEEEHHEEEEE ESE EHEEEEHEEE HEHEHE EHEE EEE SEES HEHEF EE HEH ESSE EHSHESEEHHEHE EHS SEHESHESEHSHEHES OE EEEESE %o%e%ePe%e “oor e” eee 
OD seeererefetets 


Mote tete te tetetete a tetetetete terete eee ete te ere ee evetete te even etetet ete ore eee crete ofete rete oreo ee ete erect ere”, 7 
76°. 2, 07008 o% 0 o% a e%0%e ee eee ee ee POI 


seSed: 


8: 


on 


ENGLISH AND MATHEMATICS 


eos: 











% 

ALLEN’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR WELLS’S & GERRISH’S BEGINNER’S 
Contains exactly what students need in the early part ALGEBRA 

of the high school course. An introductory course. % 
BRONSON’S ASERICAN LITERATURE WELLS’S ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA % 

A manual covering the whole period, and giving promi. A standard text, with clear demonstrations and an % 
nence to the more important works and movements. abundance of well-graded problems. “ 
* 

7~ & 

HOWE’S PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE WELLS’S ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY 3; 
SCHOOLS % 

“The clearest and most compact English literature 4 
manual now published.” A more advanced book, with graphic equations, and “ 
applications to physics. ws 

, ; ; * 

HEATH’S ENGLISH CLASSICS WELLS’S GEOMETRY : 

40 volumes. Accurate texts, interpretative notes, sub. No book aids the pupil to learn so much Geometry with *% 
stantial binding. so little waste effort. 4 
4 

THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE WELLS’S ACADEMIC ARITHMETIC 

% 

18 volumes. A student's edition without a rival. A high school book of eminent success. " 

% 


oe 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers | 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta : 


oO 0 ++ +o ee Oe ee eee eee *.¢.¢ *° 9 0.8 0 6 6 oo 8 6 oo 8 OOOO eee OO eee OOo Pee eee eeeeeeeeeses 
wetecesecececesecestaatetatetatetatetetetetatetetetetetetetetetetetatete’ nec e reece rererererese, ocerererecere ec ererere ore ere 1ere ee. 0.9 00 t eel eer O08 eet e ere eer eeerere eer ete aera terete te e's” 
ene ee ee ee ee eeee eee . . . o*o% eee ere eee enero ete eaten ete erererenet eet eet ee eet eneeteteneetenete etetetetetet attests 


adhoc aga at aa maaan ies nial tae 





ty | inia Sch |S ly Co. 
P. O. Box 179. Ninth and Cary Street, RICHMOND, VA. | 
Awarded by the Virginia State Board of Education the exclusive contract for furnishing School 
Desks and Recitation Seats to the Public Schools of Virginia. 
Adopted for four years by the Virginia State Board of Virginia School Supply Company’s Globes : 
: 12-inch, plain, without meridian .. ........ $ 4 00 
Education 12-inch, with fixed meridian a ea see 5 00 
Map of Virginia Counties, 41x 69inches....... $500 12inch, with movable meridian ........... 5 75 
Bridgman’s Map of Virginia, 41 x 69 inches, on com- Se, IO occ ny se Sek pee 6. we 6 25 
DE OUEEEND SC Be Re ae 8 ee ee 8 ee oF ee 4 00 12-inch complete, with movable meridian ..... 7 00 
esoen erry Nee pa — este eg Fd 13 00 
18-inch, with fixed meridian ...... o* oo 15 00 
Virginia School Supply Company’s W. & A. K. is inch Complete ne oe itn 0° 17 00 
me complete, with movable meridian . . 18 00 
Johnston Maps and Globes : 2-inch’ as = including cords, hangers, i 
Royal Series Wall Maps, machine mounted, 41 x 54 counter alancewelght ...... ....... 00 
mches—the Eastern and Wantern Hemispheres, United neg incinding rage rereneny 16 00 
oe America, South America, Europe, Asia, tian... . ; Sokol le “ns : : ; * 45 00 
On common roilem,@Ach .. «.ccser cece 1 00 VIRGOPLATE—The best of all manufactured black- 
On spring roller, incase, each .......+4-+..6- 200 boards, guaranteed never to become slick, shipped from 
Set of fourincase spring roller ........ oe 7 60 Richmond, Va. guaranteeing quick delivery and low 
Set ofsix incase,springroller ...........-. 10 00 freight. Samples furnished on request. Hyloplate, Slate 
Set of eight in case,spring roller...... ala ea 12 00 and all other black boards. 
CHARTS—Old Dominion Complete Chart, demonstrating every subject taught in the schoolroom—Arithmetic, 
Physiology, etc., etc. 
VIRGINIA VENTILATING SYSTEM—A system consisting of a ventilator which can be inserted in the floor of an) 
school beneath the stove, and a drum surrounding thestove by which a current of fresh heated air can be introduced 
into the schoolroom. Write for cuts and specifications. 


Correspondence Solicited. | Specify Supplies Needed. We carry Many Articles not in Catalogue. 
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PRE : 
: : ACRICULTURE FOR SOUTHERN SCHOOLS : 
‘i Bs By Joun Freperick Duaaar, M.§8., Professor of Agriculture, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ro 
3 RS Ala. With VIRGINIA SUPPLEMENT, by Harvey L. Price, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and % 
‘ Mgapve Fercuson, Virginia Board of Health. 12mo. Cloth. 382 pages. 60 cents. 2 
“3 ADOPTED FOR EXCLUSIVE USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA: BS 
: ‘ By limiting his field to the Southern States, the author has been able to treat his sub- 
% ject in a concrete way, to avoid many generalities found in a book intended for use in all % 
; * jocalities, and to employ as object lessons only such plants as any pupil orteacherina ‘% 
4 “ Southern school can easily obtain. ey 
RS 
: THE PRINCIPLES OF ACRICULTURE : 
: “: By L. H. Barvey and others in Cornell University. New edition. 12mo. Cloth. 300 pages. $1.25 net. Re 
: * Part I. treats of the soil, its texture, its moisture, its tillage, and its enrichment. % 
: Part II. treats of plants and crops, and of the breeding of plants and their care. Part III. % 
3 treats of the animal stock on the farm. = 
: ~ 
THE STATE AND THE FARMER 3 
3 By L. H. Bartry. 12mo. Cloth. xii+177 pages. $1.25 net. 
¥ , , - , , 3 
A This book discusses the political and economic status of the farmer. Of particular Se 
x interest not only to the agriculturist, but also to the student of economics and to the general 
reader. Se 

A Reading Book of Science for American Boys and Girls. By Epwarp S. Houpgn, Librarian of the “ 

United States Military Academy, West Point. 12mo. Cloth. xxxviii+4453 pages. 65 cents net. a 











The topics are grouped under nine general heads: Astronomy, Physics, Meteorology, RS 
» Chemistry, Geology, Zoology, Botany, The Human Body, and The Early History of Man-  * 
% kind. a 
: By Harry Syyper. New edition. xvi+362 pages. $1.25 net. a 
Presents in a concise form the princip!es of soil fertility, and discusses all of the % 
topics relating to soils as outlined by the Committee on Methods of Teaching Agriculture. os 
THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT GROWING—By L. H. Baitry. 12mo. Cloth. 516 pages. $1.50 net. “ 
~ THE FEEDING OF ANIMALS—By Wairman Howarp Jorpan. 12mo. Cloth. 450 pages. $1.50 net. % 
‘ FARM POULTRY: A popular sketch of Domestic Fowls for the farmer and amateur. By Grorce C. ws 
e Watson. 12mo. Cloth. 341 pages. $1.25 net. = 
: ‘ 64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK = 
* BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCESCO = 
° Pe r . —— 

W.S. GOOCH, Representative, University, Virginia 

¢ Correspondence Cordially Invited 
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Silver, Burdett & Company’s 


STANDARD TEXT BOOKS 


Authorized for use in Virginia 








STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


For exclusive first supplementary use 


\ First Reader ie . 3 (ims 38 cc oe meewS bch > BuSteoeees 


ABecond Heater . 4g si Se ew eee 9 ‘ - . . 
A TMG MeeGet . + 66S SO*e OOK 

SEIN ek oe aces ee OR eee 808 wm Oe ‘ 
Po ee ees nc rc ar re ae a 


WARD’S RATIONAL METHOD OF TEACHING READING 


Primer, , ee eee ye th GA BB ds we he oo, Be OD EE Se Pe ee He 
Additional Primer ......,.... . a ee 6: ae S: -eNs — 
First Reacqer ....« << i he xy 6 a en ow Ss ‘ 
Additional First Reader .. 5. a ae a ; ee 
Second Reader , , ; — eth ale eh. Sey Gay VE ae 


RUNNER ee eet ee NR ee is ge se. my ay, hf ER ale 


CONN’S INTRODUCTORY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
With ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS by SHEPHERD 


For use as basal text book in grades below the seventh 


CHANDLER & CHITWOOD’S MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


For basal use 


CHANDLER’S MAKERS OF VIRGINIA HISTORY 


For exclusive supplementary use 


THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES (Boards) 


Peer S: VOCE kg kee a we BO ee ee ee 
A First Book of Vocal Music ... sina Ab ows St i nanleaeegoses' gaint ae caer 
A Seeond Book of Vocal Music Se A an a ‘ toe 
A Third Book of Voeal Music .......e..-. Fee a ee a ee ee te eae 
The Common School Book of Vocal Music (for ungraded schools) . . 2. 3.» ww aw 


For basal use 
SONGS OF THE NATION 


PIERCE’S FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC 


For teachers’ use; optional 


20) 
25 
50) 
5%) 
4d 








Full information regarding these books will gladly be given 
Correspondence is cordially invited 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 


























